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BAKERS. 


A FEW evenings ago, I was induced to attend, and 
finally to occupy the chair, at a public meeting in 
Edinburgh, called to consider the condition of the ope- 
rative bakers of the town and neighbourhood. There 
was something so remarkable in the appearance of the 
assemblage, and so much occurred to interest the feel- 
ings, that I may be excused for drawing public atten- 
tion to the subject. 

It appears, from statements on the occasion, that the 
condition of this class of men has long been one of ex- 
treme discomfort, as well as of bodily and mental de- 
terioration. Thrust into the business while boys, they 
may be said, from first to last, to lead a dog sort of life. 
They are usually boarded in the houses of their em- 
ployers; and commencing work sometimes as early as 
three o’clock in the morning, they do not cease till 
five or six in the evening, if not later. On some oc- 
casions, particularly about Christmas, they labour as 
many as eighteen or twenty hours a-day. The only 
variation of their toil in the heated atmosphere of the 
bakehouse, is the duty of carrying out bread to cus- 
tomers, which, in all small establishments, is done on 
wooden boards poised on the head. I know of no spec- 
tacle in ordinary labour so much calculated to excite 
emotions of compassion, as that of a lad, of fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, staggering along under one of these 
heavy burdens, A natural consequence of this compli- 
cation of in-door labour in a close heated atmosphere, 
and the out-door labour under head burdens, is a poor 
state of health, frequently attended by distortion of the 
limbs and body. The appearance of some of the indi- 
viduals at the meeting spoke impressively of this phy- 
sical deterioration, and was more convincing than the 
most eloquent appeals that there is something radically 
wrong in the system. 

The moral evils, however, have always been more 
| observable than the physical. Having little or no op- 
|| portunity for improving the higher faculties of the mind, 
|| they grow up in ignorance, and with a predominance of 
the animal passions. Robert Fergusson, Edinburgh’s 
|| own laureate, speaks of the uproarious doings of the 
|| * baxter lads’ of his time, and of the terror they inspired 
in the ancient military body composing the Town-Guard. 
They are certainly less now, than formerly, a trouble to 
|| the peaceably-disposed part of the community, having 

| participated in the general improvement of manners ; 
| but, by their own melancholy confession, they form a 
less respected class than other tradesmen. Nor, in pre- 
| sent circumstances, can it be materially otherwise. 
|| When they attempt to devote an hour in the evening 
to literary recreation, they drop asleep. Attendance on 
| leetures—those useful engines of improvement in the 
humbler departments of society—is precluded to them. 


A clergyman present at the meeting took occasion to 
mention, that on many of this class of operatives he 
found it pretty nearly impossible to make any distinct 
impression in spiritual matters. They could not under- 
stand what was said: their intellectual faculties were 
seemingly in a state of dormancy: excessive and pro- 
tracted daily toil had fallen like a blight on the soul. 
On Sundays, it was with great difficulty they could 
refrain from sinking into slumber during divine service, 

Another serious ground of complaint is the method 
of remunerating them for their services. Instead of 
giving them a stated wage in money, it is customary to 
pay them partly in money and partly in kind. Their 
board and lodging is considered as worth so much. But 
such board—such lodging! One man, with a flow of 
natural and affecting eloquence, mentioned that ‘ he 
had lately been one of six, among whom there were only 
two beds, and these were placed in a dark closet, in 
which it was impossible to stand upright. There was 
no sitting apartment. The meals were taken in the 
bakehouse. Here he made an effort to read a book 
when the day’s work was over, but the master would 
not permit the gas to be burnt; and as he did not like 
to sit in the dark, or immediately to go to bed, he spent 
a couple of hours walking about the street.’ This was 
possibly an extreme case; yet there appears sufficient 
evidence to prove that the practice of boarding and 
lodging these men is exceedingly offensive and perni- 
cious. At the very least, it throws an obstacle in the 
way of their marrying, and is consequently productive 
of much demoralisation. When a journeyman marries 
in the face of every impediment, he runs the greatest 
risk of being discharged: among his companions he is 
said ‘to be done for;’ it being a belief among masters 
that a married man will not scruple to steal in order 
to support his wife and family. What a revelation | 
of the social condition of this class of workmen! If 
true, how deplorable that things should have come to 
such a pass that theft is presumed to be the only | 
alternative of semi-starvation! One man at the meet- || 
ing frankly owned that, ‘ when a lad, he could not have | 


lived without the daily commission of this mean and | 


detestable vice!’ 


Slow to believe sweeping condemnations of any body || 
of tradesmen, I should imagine that those master bakers || 


who persist in the practices avowedly so obnoxious, will | 
plead the not unreasonable excuse, that they pay for 
assistance only in correspondence with the state of the 
labour market—that if great numbers of men will gladly || 
take a small remuneration, it would be folly for them to || 
give more. Supposing this to be the case, the founda- | 
tion of the mischief would seem to be the overcrowding 
of boys into the business, producing an undue competi- — 
tion of hands; in short, there are too many operatives | 
in proportion to the number of masters, and wages are || 
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was clearly made out at the meeting, from the state- 
ments of individuals who had formerly been operatives ; 
and it is only another proof that every transgression 
carries in it the elements of its own punishment. 

It wee sealing to learn that it is only a portion 
of the e whose arrangements are open to complaint. 
All respectable bakers appoint regular and not too pro- 
tracted hours of daily labour, pay a money wage, and 

it the men to live where and how they . 
is fact verifies another maxim, the force of which 


to be liberal ; he can safel 


This brings me to the consideration of what may be 
to remedy the grievances complained of. It seemed 
yoy wy! whiny meeting he dd ef phan 
e pu vely wi 

known to treat men with justloe and 
I will not say that this might not have 
; but, on general grounds, I would deprecate 
the principle of exclusive dealing into opera- 
Besides, viewing the matter coolly, ublic 
be brought, by appeals to feeling, to with 


av 
epee 


ying her loaves than where can 
an 


Fa] 


done by fewer hands pressing, or being pressed 
into the profession, also passing over what may 
be by a mere expression of public sympathy, 
I can see no other rational basis for 
of the baking trade than this: To mend the thing 
rightly, — must bring forward her Herculean re- 
sources. e baking of bread has all along been con- 


ducted in large towns on too narrow a scale. Even the 
a, number of the largest concerns are too small. 
living of too many families is taken out of the sale 
of a comparatively trifling quantity of material. The 
object should be to give the public bread at the smallest 
ible advance on the cost of the grain—not by screw- 
down poor lads to a miserable pittance of wages, 
but by the application of capital; in a word, introducing 
the factory principle into the trade. 
It is at present customary for the bakers of London 
to buy flour from millers; the millers buy from grain- 
dealers; and the grain-dealers buy from the growers. 


substantial structures, ‘uilt of the red sandstone of the 
district, and surrounu. ig a quadrangular ard. 
On entering, we are first shown the source of all the 
waendual ddend inion This is a low- 
pressure steam-en, -horse power—a very fine 
piece of mechanism ; and not less so is the furnace and 
boiler apparatus ; for by an ingenious, yet simple ar- 
rangement, the fire feeds and clears itself; in fact, the 
whole affair seems to go on as steadily, and with as 
little attention, as a wheel impelled by ordinary water 
power, The principal duty of the steam-engine is to 
move the mill, which it closely adjoins. Here, likewise, 
there are some ingenious economical arrangements. A 
mill, as is well known, consists of two circular stones ; 
the upper, which is moveable, playing round on the 
lower, which is fixed. It usually happens that, after 
working for a few hours, the stones become heated by 
the constant friction ; this heat is communicated to the 
grain, and raises from it a certain steam or moisture ; 


.| and the moistened material adhering to the stones, 


lessens the friction, and causes the mill.to be stopped. 
Heating alone, without raising a moisture, is almost 
equally detrimental; and any way, ordinary grinding is 
imperfect where there is a great deal to be done. No 
plan has proved so effectual for remedying this defect 
as one—the subject of a patent—which I saw in this 
establishment. From a small fanner-like apparatus, 
moved by a belt from the engine, a stream of cold air is 
conducted in tubes to the interval between the stones 
(the admission being by orifices which perforate the 
lower stone); and by this simple and perfectly inex- 
pensive arrangement the apparatus is kept always cool 
and workable. The mill may go incessantly for twelve 
months, and yet it will be in as good order at the end as 
atoms nang Mr Carr told me that, by this con- 
trivance alone, he could = his materials at a shilling 
a bag lower than any miller using a common apparatus 
is fit to do. He employs four sets of stones, and the 
quantity of wheat ground by him annually produces 
157,000 stones of flour, or about 8000 bags, all of which 
are baked into bread and biscuits within the premises. 

The flour, on being ground, is carried by a connecting 
apparatus to the sifters or dressers, and thence, without 
being from first to last touched by hands, is lifted, in an 
endless chain of buckets, to the floors above. It is now 
transferred to the bakehouses, which we next enter. 
The first suite is devoted to bread, the next to biscuits— 
there being in all thirteen ovens ; but at the time of my 
visit several more ovens were building, besides some 
other additions. The ovens are formed of stones of 
great thickness, in order to retain an equable heat; and 
one great beauty of all the bread and biscuit turned out 
is, that from one year’s end to the other every article is 
of a uniform gentle brown tinge. Among ten thousand 
loaves, you could not detect the slightest difference of 
one from another. The bread is prepared by men; but 
the biscuit is kneaded, rolled into sheets, and stamped 
into form by machinery. The biscuits are of two shapes 
—round, and small oblongs. The round ones are stamped 
by cylinders, under which the sheets of dough pass ; 
but the small oblong fancy kind are impressed by 
platens, as in printing with hand-presses. ‘The quantity 
of biscuits regularly made is eight stones per minute, or 
four hundred tons annually. The spectacle of so much 
automatic and human industry is exceedingly pleasing, 
and the more so from the junior operatives being clothed 
in pure white linen jackets and aprons, and all apparently 
healthy and happy little fellows. 

The next place we are conducted into in this remark- 
able establishment is the packing-room, where men and 
boys are putting up tin cases of biscuits for exportation 
to all quarters at home and abroad. Below is the 


estab- | retail shop of the concern. Having walked through this, 
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| gratuity daily. 


teading-room, a library, and a school-room, all appro- 

tely fitted up, and in daily use by old and young. 

boys, besides, attend on Sunday for spiritual in- 
struction in the benevolent proprietor’s mansion, a villa 
situated in the environs of the town. Among other itn- 
provements contemplated, and nearly ready, was a bath 
of fourteen feet square, which is to be stipplied with 
a constant flow of pure water from the steam-engine, at 
a temperature of ninety degrees. The quantity of water 
(which has been hitherto lost) is eighty mae 
minute; and as this is miich mere than is required, I 
should hope that means will be adopted for diverting 
the overplus to baths for the use of the poor. 

The ntimber of persons employed in the establish- 
ment at the time of my visit was between eighty and 
ninety. The period of labour is from a qtiarter past 
five in the morning till six in the evening; and, deduct- 
ing intervals for meals, it amounts to eleven hours daily. 
All are paid in money wages—boys 3s. to 5s., and men 
17s. The boys have further an allowance of biscuits as a 
In answer to a question respecting the 
character and habits of the men, I was informed that 
there is not a more orderly or fespectable body of indi- 
viduals in Carlisle; and so marked is this, that landlords 
are generally anxious to have them as tenants. 

Such, then, is a fair sample of what may be done by 
an enterprising capitalist to manufacture bread on a 
great wholesale plan, at the smallest advance on the 
market price of grain, and also to place the operatives 
on a comfortable and respectable footitig. I am not 
aware that, from the establishment I speak of, bread is 
sold at a rate lower than that of the trade generally ; 
nor can it be expected that stich should be the case, as 
long as — are regulated by the cost of inferior modes 
of working. It is only by general competition that the 
factory principle can materially benefit the public, how- 
ever much otherwise it would be to the advantage of 
employer and employed. At all events, it seems con- 
clusive that a fundamental cause of an titinecessafil 
high price of bread (other things being equal), as we 
as of the degradation of the individuals who prepare 
this useful article of consumption, is the breaking up of 
the profession into a vast number of small concertis, 
conducted on ineconomic principles, instead of being 
confined to capitalists possessing the power to act with 
a becoming and comprehensive liberality. Avoiding 
hurried and crude changes, I would hope that the 
thanufucture of bread will, in the hands of respectable 
bakers, gradually assume this desirable character. 

June 8, 1846. Ww. C. 


THE WHIP AND THE WISH, OR THE TWO 
ESTATES. 


BY PERCY B. 8T JOHN. 


Necro slavery in the United States presents, in the 
present day, many features abhorrent to humanity. 
Still—the institution apart—it is, with rare exceptions, 
the mildest form of this terrible scourge of the coloured 
race. It has grown milder with the increase of know- 
ledge and the spread of information, and when extin- 
guished, will have been so much more by the gentle arts 


| of reason and persuasion, than by the abuse and vio- 


lence which was formerly lavished against it. Man is 
a creature to be won from error, not to be driven into 
virtue. In former days, however, nothing could sur- 
pass the dreadful nature of this evil. In no part of 
the United States was slavery mofe abused than in 
the Carolinas, North and South, especially the latter. 
Peopled from Virginia and Pennsylvania, by not the 
most industrious and praiseworthy, because of the un- 
settled and roaming part of the population, many held 
estates who were not very deserving of the position 
they enjoyed. The scene of our narrative is laid in 
the date of the’ greet struggle between Whig and ‘Tory, 

een ory, 
or British and colonial interests. 


Between the two estates of Oulonel Melville and 
Major Thofhton was what is called a pine-barren; and 
here, one sumther evening, Were congregated one of those 
motley assemblages to be found only in perfection on 
the spot now described by us, and kiiown as Four Holes. 
There were hunters and trappers in their rude cos- 
tumes; there were farmers, English and German; over- 
seers; that numietous class known as loafers; and no 
small sprinkling of negtoes, old and young, who of 
course kept very far apart from the rest of congre- 
gation, though — more deeply interested in the 
result of the delibetation than any of tlie others. It 
was a stump-meeting, assembled to hear the address of 
a stump-orator. The speaker was a tall, thin man, 
gaunt in features, with sallow cheeks and long black 
hair, which, added to his manifest earnestness, made no 
stiall impression on his auditors. Few, however, sym- 
pathised with him, for he was a Tory or British orator, 
striving to stir up the fading loyalty of the people of 
South Carolina. His address, which was long, atid 
plentifully interlarded with Scripture quotations, was 
listened to, however, with much tespect; and wheti he 
concluded, and, mounting his horse, rode away, after 
nating a place where recruits to the cause could find 
leaders, many were half-tempted to follow his advice. 

The whole of the assemblage had dispersed, when two 
old negroes met at the spot where the path diverged 
to the estates of their respective niasters, and had a 
conversation, in their own broken language, on the 
subject in hand. The setitiments of the two negroes, 
Methuselah and Jacob, were at variance, fromm very 
natural causes. Oolonel Melville, the mastef of old 
Jacob, was a gallant and noble- minded fellow, who, 
leaving Virginia from tere love of change, had set- 
tled with his family in the neighbotithood of Four 
Holes, South Carolina. Having a magnificent estate, 
it was his pride that he should leave it to his only 
daughter in = hee po nbe wry, Fy to bear 
comparison with any in the y- daughter, 
tamed Julia, was a very powerful instrument in work- 
ing out his plans. A lively, good-natured, kind-hearted 
gitl, fill of the spirits and enthusiasm of youth, she 
allowed 4 gteat deal of this enthusiasm to lavish itself 
upon the negroes, of which her father owned a very 
large number, In this feeling Colonel Melville strongly 
coincided, and at an a ee 
of treattment which met with its reward. The negroes 
were taught to love and respect their master, because 
he attended with watchful care to their comforts ; never 
overworked them ; appointed them tasks suited to their 
age and sex; and invariably issued his command? in the 
form of a request. ‘Old Jacob; he would say, ‘I wish 
you would leave the corn-field to-day and mend the 
fences.’ By degrees even the very word flogging be- 
came unknown on his estate; and yet he never found 
that there was any less work done, or that he suffered in 
pocket by the substitution of kindness for comipulsion. 

Major Thornton had inherited an estate and its ac- 
companying negroes also at an early age; but his dispo- 
sition was very different. Rude pl es—hunting 
shooting, horse-racing, drinking, the common vice of 
rich planters in that age—so absorbed his attention, that 
his slaves were wholly left to the mercy of the over- 
seers. With them the whip was a tradition; they re- 
verenced it as a relic, and could believe in no other 
— against laziness. If a negro was ten minutes 
ate in bed, he was flogged; if he appeared in the corn- 
field behind his time, he was flogged; and in all other 
cases the same. The result was not so satisfactory as 
they might have wished. Beat into work, the degraded 
slaves did only what they were fi to do—they 
laboured while the lash was over them; but no soonér 
was the terrible instrument out of sight, than the negro 
seated himself, or leaned a tree in obstinate 


ton did not prospet, a8, according 
ought to have done. And yet 


ticate some ter- 


It was some days after the meeting on the pine- 
barren, and old Jacob was standing beneath the shelter 
of the piazza which ran in front of the whole of Colonel 
Melville’s house. The sun was setting in its full tide 
of evening glory, shedding a glow over the whole 
scene, when the clatter of horse’s footsteps were heard 
hurrying rapidly in the direction of the ‘ Retreat,’ as it 
was called. 


*Somethin’ of y apey thought old Jacob, ‘ make 
a man hurry hese in dat bay. I spect he no spare ‘um 


The cavalier came in sight at the moment. He was 
a young man of rather agreeable mien, clothed in some- 
thing of a military costume, while sword, carabine, and 
pistole, strengthened the impression that he was a 
soldier. Pausing only when he reached the piazza, the 
young man hastily inquired for the master of the house, 
and giving no time to Jacob for reply, dismounted, and 
followed the negro into the parlour; not, however, 
before the sound of other horses was heard coming in 
the same direction. Mr and Miss Melville were seated 
at an evening meal, of which coffee, venison, rice niffles, 
= various varieties of Indian corn cookery, formed 

8 

‘Sir,’ said the stranger, entering abruptly, ‘I am a 
fugitive, flying for my life from a gang of Tories, who 
have vowed my instant death because I am myself 
known as a Whig officer of rank.’ 

There was something so manly in the young man’s 
address, his manner betraying no slavish fear, but an 
mamas love of life, that father and daughter were at 

once pre in his favour, The former turned 
towards Jacob, and bade him instantly summon every 
male on the estate to arms; and then pointing to a door, 


[= another, sometimes wearing British, at other times 
gangs of desperadoes overran the 
ee this period, plundering and committing the 
most frightful excesses. It was one of these, com- 
manded by one Colonel Diprose, which halted, to the 
number of twenty horsemen, in front of the ‘ Retreat.’ 
pans Oe Penny and es, oa, avenue, — 
chief was wn into princi a t of 
the partmen 
to disturb you, Colonel Melville, said the 
Tory, ‘ bat General Thornton of the Colonials has taken 
refuge in your house, and it is my duty to arrest him.’ 


‘Colonel,’ said Diprose sternly, ‘I should be sorry to 
proceed to extremities ; but if I burn this house down 
about your ears, this rebel must be found.’ 

At this instant one of the subordinates entered, and 
‘We have fallen upon evil 
armed with some 


The Tory chief bit his lip, and then, after a pause, 
turned towards the master of the ‘Retreat.’ ‘Sir, I 


A few minutes later, the young colonial general was 
seated between his kind hosts. He now explained that, 
having been from home for many years, studying at 
college until the troubles, he was desirous at length of 
paying a visit to his father, whom he had not seen for 
so long a time as almost to have forgotten him. On 
his way, he had been recognised by one of the spies 
belonging to Diprose’s -y¥ who, looking upon him as 
an important capture, had chased him for two succes- 
sive days through the forest. A conference was held, 
and it was resolved that Major Thornton should be in- 
formed of his son’s presence, the difficult part of the 
matter being to decide how. 

Meanwhile the baffled troopers journeyed towards the 
house of Squire Thornton. Their progress was rapid, 
as the night wgs drawing in, and half an hour brought 
them to the mansion of the major. The negroes, save 
the household servants, were gone to bed in their sheds, 
where they were locked up for the night, dogs being also 
set to prevent the chance of their leaving their prison. 
The overseers slept near at hand, armed to the teeth, 
while not even a stick was trusted in the hands of the 
negroes. Colonel Diprose found the major just about 
to sit down to supper, and, with his chief men, was in- 
stantly invited to join him. The Tories complied; 
and having posted sentries round the house, and seen to 
their horses, entered, and sat down to the meal with the 
squire. As usual, wine and the local spirits—rum and 
whisky—were in abundance ; and to these the troopers 
did even more justice than to the viands. At length 
they affected Diprose to a degree which increased his 
natural ferocity. Calling for one of the negro house- 
hold servants, Methuselah appeared. 

* Black skin!’ he said, ‘ go over to Colonel Melville’s, 
and tell him, that if General Thornton aint in our 
hands before midnight, I will burn his father’s house 
about his ears, and set the negroes free.’ 

‘I am not a guine to gib any sich aggrabating mes- 
sage,’ muttered ’Tuselah to himself as he left the room, 
and retired to the kitchen. 

As for Squire Thornton, he had pledged his guests 
too deeply and too often to be able to have any very dis- 
tinct understanding of what was passing around him. 
Still, the infatuated man continued to drink, while his 
companions, nothing loath, followed his example. We 
shall pass over the scene which occurred until within 
half an hour of midnight. At that hour Colonel 
Diprose, holding in his hand a lantern, and followed by 
the whole of his gang, issued into the courtyard of the 
house, and advancing towards the huts of the overseers, 
awoke these individuals, and bade them go and attend to 
their master. No sooner were the startled men within 
the passage, than Diprose entered the door, and turned 
to the negro sheds, guided by the veracious Methuselah, 
who had brought some pretended message from the 
* Retreat.’ In a moment they were open, and the startled 
slaves heard a voice crying, ‘Star up ebery man ob 
you; you bin free.’ 

Up rose the negroes with one accord, and poured 
forth into the open air. Their first act then was to 
make sure of the arms of the overseers, and any other 
articles which they could turn into offensive weapons. 
They then crowded round Methuselah, who (Diprose 
having retired with his men to the skirt of the forest) 
alone remained to direct them. Assuming much of the air 
and manner of the stump-orator of the pine-barren, the 
old negro addressed his companions. ‘I tell you, coloured 
people, dat you be free; free ob massa, free ob obersheer. 

t’s "um fact. Well, I "spect you remain so. But free 
not enough. Do you forget him stripes? Why a nig- 
ger suffer white man beat him? His skin smood like 
anothers man. We'll see if de white man like him 
hickory-stick!’ 

He then directed the inmates of the house to be seized, 


and | and brought before him. With a loud drugging each 


burst into the house, and soon rea) 
his victim. Abject and terrified indeed was 
of the major and his servants. east 
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but the voice of Methuselah interrw him. ‘’Um too 
dark to see him white man face. ’n ’um house.’ 

* Fiends! devils!’ cried the master, struggling in the 
grasp of two powerful negroes, ‘spare my home. What 
is it you seek? What want you?’ 

* Revenge!’ said the cracked and cold voice of the 
| old slave. ‘ Nigger want revenge for blow. Master 
| slave now.’ 

The order to fire the mansion was one too gratifying 
| to the excited feelings of the slaves, upon whose minds 
| rushed all the memories of yearz of toil, and suffering, 
| and cruelty, not to be obeyed with fearful alacrity. 
| Wood, straw, combustibles of every kind, were piled 
around and within the passage, and then a dozen torches 
were hastily thrown upon the whole. The house, all of 
wood, took instant fire, and soon a fierce blaze, illumin- 
ing earth and sky, fields and forest, proclaimed the 
| terrible revenge of the negroes. The miserable gang 

who had caused the outrage gave a loud cheer as they 
saw the result of their handiwork, and the wretched 
major saw at once how the whole had happened. The 
negroes acted with calmness and precision as soon as 
the vast conflagration gave them the means of seeing 
clearly what they were about. Some employed them- 
selves in tying the overseers to posts and logs, in con- 
venient postures for inflicting the retribution they 
meditated; others sought in the outhouses the whips 
and thongs which erst had scarified their own backs ; 
while, in the background, dusky forms of women and 
children were seen gazing, half in terror, on a scene, to 
them, so new and startling. Still further in the rear 
were the Tories, waiting only the finale of this event to 
start upon some other errand of blood. At length all 
was ready; and Mr Thornton being reserved for the last, 
the negroes, having so placed him that he could clearly 
distinguish the punishment of his subordinates, began. 
Never had slavish voice yelled forth such cries of 
anguish and pain, as those who so often had callously 
inflicted the same torture now gave vent to. They 
shrieked, they intreated, they prayed; but all in vain: 
the full measure of one hundred lashes was meted out to 
each of them. This done, they were unfastened, and 
cast on the ground in agonies they could now under- 
stand. 

‘ Now him massa turn,’ said "Tuselah with a savage 
laugh; ‘and gib him two hundred.’ 

‘Hold! down with your arms!” cried the clear voice of 
Colonel Melville. 

Methuselah and his gang turned. Around them, 
occupying every outlet, so that no hope of escape was 
left, stood the armed negroes of the colonel, with some 
two or three dozen white men, attracted from neigh- 
bouring farms by the blaze. In custody of these were 
the Tories. General Thornton sprang into the midst, 
loosened his father, and bore him from the fierce glare 
of the burning house, while old Jacob and his faithful 
followers disarmed the now trembling slaves of the 
major. ‘ What needcessity of all dis?” said old Jacob. 
* He will dead for dis. It all dat stump chap, I 'spect. 
Berry glad as Jacob no sich cle fool !’ 

It was too late to save the house, though the fire 
was easily prevented from reaching the outhouses. This 
done, the whole cavalcade returned to the ‘ Retreat,’ 
where Julia welcomed both her father and the handsome 
general, in whose fate she had taken a marvellous and 
sudden interest, especially since she found he was to be 
a neighbour. Old Thoraton was put to bed, from which 
it soon became evident he was never to rise. The shock 
was too much for a frame enfeebled by indulgence; and 
General Thornton found that he had come in time. The 
major was conscious of his end, and early the next morn- 
ing summoned his son and his hosts to his bedside. 

* Neighbour,’ said he, ‘how is this? My negroes have 
revolted and murdered me, though I had an armed force 
to keep them down, while you put arms in the hands of 


your slaves, and they serve ro as a protection.’ 
Melville hesitated; but the dying man ine 
sisted on a reply. 


you can make of them.’ 
‘General Thornton will, I am sure, do his duty.’ 

‘I don’t know that; he is my son. You, however, 
have a daughter there ; if she——’ 

‘Father, not now,’ ‘said the young man, colouring 
deeply. ‘Speak not of such things now. It is unkind 
to our host.” 

‘Major Thornton,’ said the colonel solemnly, ‘the 
wishes of a dying man weigh strong with me; and if, 
a year hence, your son and my daughter find no reason 
to quarrel with your desire, they shall manage our two 
estates in one.’ 

The misguided man, whose thoughtlessness and vice 
had brought its fearful punishment, sank back with a 
smile of relief, and in a few hours expired. The same day 
the Tories were handed over to the authorities, accused 
of burning and instigating to murder; for which they 
were severely punished. The negroes were, at the 
earnest request of their master, just before he died, 
pardoned ; and thus, for the time, ends our narrative of 
the Warp anp THE WIsu. 

At the expiration of a year, General Thornton and 
Julia Melville were married; and never did they forget 
the tragedy which chiefly tended to bring about their 
union. One of their most earnest wishes ever was, to 
teach their children that kindness, gentleness, the arts 
of persuasion and of love, are ten times more efficacious 
than violence or the sword; and that human nature, 
white and black, is much easier, and more profitably, 
led by the Wisma than driven by the Warr. 


PROGRESS OF INTEMPERANCE IN INDIA. 
BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 


Ir would give me great pleasure to be able to introduce 
the people of India to the people of England. They 


are.at present utter strangers; and this should not be | 
the case between two classes of the subjects of the same | 


empire, who are only at a distance of between three and 
four weeks from each other. I do not mean that the 
English of our day underrate the Indians, or treat them 
with indifference or contempt. They are far too gene- 
rous for that. They respect and pity them; they are 


willing to love them as brethren, if they could come to | 


know them better. But all these sentiments, being 
founded on false data, do more harm than good, tending 
to retard rather than advance the progress of the objects 
of their chivalrous sympathy. 

The notion is hardly yet extinct in this oma. that 
the British overthrew the Indian empire, and seated 
themselves on the throne of the Great Mogul! They 
couki no more have done that than they could have 
stormed thé moon. The elements of distraction were 
within the empire; they did not come from without. 
The Mogul dominion was already in fragments before 
the British appeared upon the scene; the great pro- 
vincial officers had made themselves tinged ter b 
means of their standing troops, and were at war wi 
the state and among themselves; and it was in the 
character of allies and partisans that the adventurous 
traders of the west made their first essay in arms. 

At this period the people of India had no political 
existence. ‘The country was traversed from to end 
by armies that were only banditti on a larger scale, and 
whose chiefs, generally speaking, had raised themselves 
from meanness and obscurity by their crimes. The 
people, on their approach, fled from their homes to hide 
themselves in we pees) and when the torrent had 
swept past, retu to rebuild their sheds among the 
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they found, and cultivate anew their devastated 

It was with the rebel chiefs the English fought 

and treated, the myriads of the people being like ants 

beneath their feet; and when circumstances had led or 

forced them into a throne which was vacant of all but 

the shadow of a king, it is not wonderful that their de- 

lusion continued ; that they counted the banditti as the 
nation, and the people as—nothing. 

But this delusion could not continue within their own 
territory ; for though frequently said, it is altogether 
untrue, that the English had no desire for the advance- 
ment in civilisation and prosperity of that country they 
had made their own. No sooner were they firmly settled 
in their territorial acquisitions, than the people began 
to appear above the soil, and their rights to be examined 
and understood. It is true a thousand errors were of 
necessity committed by conquerors ignorant of the lan- 

and character of their new subjects, and only 
gradually throwing off the allegiance they had under- 
taken to the shadowy empire or one of its high 
the Dewan of Bengal. But the patient and laborious 
efforts they made to arrive at true theories of education, 
law, police, and revenue, are on record; and it is not 
less strange than true, that the grand hindrance they 
found was in their own fantastic respect for a régime 
that had passed away. They would rule the Moham- 
medans by their own law, under which the dominion 
had fallen in pieces by its intestine dissensions; and 
going back beyond the Mohammedan conquest, iy 
would deal justice to the Hindoos under a system whic 
had led to 4 national fall as contemptible and coward-like 
as any that is mentioned in history. ‘We are the suc- 
cessors of the Moguls,’ said they, ‘and we must there- 
fore govern like them; we are likewise the successors 
of the Hinaoo prinom, a couple of centuries earlier, and 
we must therefore rule as nearly as possible according 
to the system of Menu.’ But it was vain for them to 
struggle against that destiny of which they were the 
blind and unconscious agents. The kingdom was not 
given to them for the purpose of building up anew a 
régime under which a great had remained, not 
merely without progress, but in a state of active decline, 
from a period much earlier than the epoch of Alexander 
the Great. The fulness of time was now come, and 
India was to submit to the fate of the ancient nations 
of the west—to be broken in pieces both morally and 
politically, and new and nobler forms constructed from 
the fragments. 

But while the English were, year after year, intro- 
ducing iato their own territories a closer and closer 
approximation to the rights of Europe, the fatal delusion 
went on which had governed from the first their trans- 
actions with the banditti around them. They could 
recognise the people among themselyes; but, with a 
true insanity, refused to believe in their existence else- 
where. The chief and his robber troops were with 
them all in all; and even when they beat them in battle, 
they legalised their spoliations by treaty. It was the 
eustom of the Mogul invaders to give up some towns to 
pillage, even when no resistance had been made, as a 
right belonging to the army; and in like manner it was, 
and is, 4 part of the coronation ceremony of the Mah- 
ratta princes to order a few shops in the town to be 
robbed. But these transactions may be reckoned, in the 
one case, ‘the fortune of war;’ and in the other, merely 
a little peculiarity of taste, characteristic of a rude and 
despotic government. The annual excursions, however, 
of the Mahratta armies in the amusement of kingdom- 
taking, are more to the present . Just before the 
Pindarrie war, in 1817, one of Sindia’s generals, for 
instance, was still luckier than usual; for setting out 
from Gwalior, according to custom, when the religious 
festival of the Duseyra was over, he captured, succes- 
savety, seven districts of seven different states, yielding, 
collectively, twenty-one lacs and a half of rupees in the 
year. Now by this time, the lords 


the 
of , and the ie war under- 
Pison to thom, it mip be oaid, an fha police ct coun- 


try—the Pindarries being simply robbers on a great 
scale, without the territorial possessions which consti- 
tute robbers princes. The war ended in the extermi- 
nation of the Pindarries, and in a treaty with the 
Mahrattas, in which the latter were guaranteed and 
confirmed in the kingdoms they had ‘taken!’ This for- 
bearance, moderation, and magnanimity, were applauded 
by the English at home, just as they applaud to-day the 
same qualities which have given up, for a few months 
longer, a fine country, with a peaceful and industrious 
population, to the brutal ravages of the Sikh soldiery. 
ut all this stubbornness, abetted as it is by the 
unreflecting generosity of the people of England, al- 
though it must of course retard the progress of the 
Indians, can no longer stop it. The revolution has 
commenced, and no human power can permanently 
arrest its course. We have no enemies in India but the 
princes and their robber armies, from whom, at every 
new convulsion, the people fly in*crowds for refuge to 
our peaceful dominion, The Hindoo mind is in a very 
interesting state of transition, of which I may, by and by, 
give some account; and although the change has of 
course commenced among the upper classes of the great 
towns, it is obvious] spreading, however slowly, through- 
out the country. This, however, applies exclusively to 
our own territory. In the native states—that is, the 
states governed by native princes—the people are in a 
worse position than when under the Mohammedan do- 
minion. Formerly, even the most brutal of their tyrants 
stood in some sort of awe of public opinion; but now, 
thanks to the alliance of the British, they are emanci- 
ted from all control! It is with them we haye made 
reaties; it is at their command we have placed our 
troops ; and the people, trampled to the dust by Chris- 
tian and heathen alike, are without hope. 

The transition state of the Hindoos, to which I have 
alluded, does not appear to receive from government 
the nicety of attention it requires. It is excellent to 
liberate the mind from prejudice, and relax the fetters 
of caste; but the individual at so exciting a time is in 
great danger. The fact appears to be, that in India, as 
the people become enlightened, they become intem- 
perate; the government, so beneficent in one respect, 
actually furnishes the means for drunkenness. This is 
done just as church-going is encouraged by the building 
of churches, and a taste for theatrical amusements dis- 
seminated by the opening of new theatres. In India, the 
licensing system has flooded the heretofore sober coun- 
try with grog-shops; and now, in the Deccan, even the 
Brahmins drink; though taking ¢are, from regard for 
their religious character, to offer the unholy potation in 
the first place to the goddess Danee! The mischief has 
attracted the attention of the native press; and perhaps 
few Englishmen will be able to read without shame 
the following remonstrance, in a letter addressed by 
a Hindoo to one of the vernacular journals called the 
Dnyanodayu:—‘ Why does not the government con- 
sider whether it will always be able to fill its coffers by 
such means as this? It may be assured that, by allow- 
ing the sale of intoxicating drinks to go on without re- 
straint, the Ryots are by degrees reduced to a miserable 
condition, and rendered unfit for any useful business, 
And when they shall be reduced to the lowest state of 
wretchedness and degradation, then whence will the 
government obtain the necessary revenue? Was there 
ever a religion known that rendered it the duty of the 
people to use intoxicating drinks? Surely no such pre- 
cept can anywhere be found? And if it be not absolutely 
the duty of people to drink, then let the government 
consider how much loss arises from the use of these 
drinks, and whether it should not anxiously seek wholly 
to prevent such a practice, Besides, this is not a soli- 
tary evil. It always comes accompanied with a crowd 
of relatives. These are licentiousness, gambling, theft, 
strife, &c. But why should I enumerate? Intoxicating 
mee A like a ge y hp Ki, which Son} 
poverty, wretchedness, ¥ catalogue 
crimes. If this river of death be allowed, without re- 
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straint, to flow over the land, then alas for the best 
interests of the people! And the government will, in 
the end, learn to its sorrow that there is neither glory 
nor emp in reigning over a nation of drunkards.’ 

This writer speaks more especially of the extensive 
country of the Peshwar—that nominal prime minister, 
but real king of the Mahrattas, whom we very pro- 

rly dethroned, annexing his dominions to our own. 


{e states that, during the rule of the Peshwar, intoxicat- | 


ing drinks were aliowed to be sold only in one or two 
poe, which were never frequented by persons who 

ad any regard for their reputation; whereas, under 
the enlightened dominion of the British, grog-shops not 
merely flaunt themselves in the great streets, but skulk 
in the lanes and in solitary places, so as to be sure of 
victims from every class of society. 

‘But do you think,’ adds the Hindoo, ‘the govern- 
ment of the Peshwar did not know that a great re- 
venue might be gained by licensing numerous grog- 
shops? It knew this very well; but it could not in any- 
var lend its countenance to such an evil business. It 
had some compassion upon the people. The English 
government, on the contrary, is like those animals 
which devour their offspring, or like those unnatural 
parents who, for a paltry sum, sell their own children. 
The government ought to regard the people as its chil- 
dren, and watch over their interests with the greatest 
care; but on this matter it bestows not the least con- 
sideration, In the spirit of utter selfishness, it seeks 
only to fill its own coffers.’ Intemperance, I am sorry 
to add, thus fostered by the British, is rapidly increas- 
ing not only in the Deccan, but in all the great cities 
of India. - 

Now, what I wish to point out, using the above as an 
illustration, is the inconsistence of the people of Eng- 
land in their treatment of the people of India. Whether 
by active or passive agency, whether by fair means or 
foul, the East India Company holds at this moment for 
the crown nearly the whole of a great country, sepa- 
rated by prcaied features which it is impossible to 
mistake from the rest of the world, The exceptions are 
native states here and there, belonging for the most 
part to the bandit chiefs I have mentioned, in which 
the people have no political existence whatever, but are 
trodden down by the army to a level with the beasts of 
burthen, Is the voice of the free and noble-minded 
people of England raised in behalf of these unhappy 
slaves of the soil? No. They throw the weight of 
their influence into the opposite scale; they league 
themselves with the oppressors, and insist that the sub- 
jects shall remain for ever excluded from that law of 
progress which rules the world under its new dispensa- 
tion, They look on with absolute unconcern at the 
perpetual torrents of blood and tears which inundate 
those countries, of which we are, by our position, the 
guardians and lords paramount ; and if a finger is raised 
against the frightful régime, their sympathies are im- 
mediately up in arms in favour of the despot, whom 
their blind and ignorant generosity Par Mor. with the 


Pp 

Can I persuade them to turn these generous but mis- 
taken sympathies into a new and legitimate channel? 
We have begun to treat with justice and kindness in 
many respects our Indian fellow-subjects; but, from an 
unhappy want of discrimination in an important parti- 
cular, we are neutralising with one hand the benefits 
we confer with the other. We have introduced—neither 
from avarice nor wantonness, but from sheer want of 
reflection—among a habitually sober people, the licensing 
system of England, and are thus converting them, by 
wholesale, into a nation of drunkards. Wis ¢ er the 
Indians a poison they do not ask? The s only 
too readily accepted by the Mohammedans, who are a 
dissipated and reckless set of men; but the Hindoo 
zs (and finds!) long-continued temptation before 


Even in the army, the gentle, Phases, 
evil presale, ay 4 Ste ine at 


regimental revels he usually abstains from the Circean 
cup; and it is not uncommon for his European comrade 
to exact a promise beforehand that he will carry him 
home—a task which is gravely and tenderly executed by 
the simple Hindoo. 

For the sake of all that is good and great, let us save 
this interesting people, or at least defer tempting them 
to debauchery till they have received enough of the 
enlightenment of the west to protect themselves if they 
choose! Compared with us, for all their ancient pa- 
rentage, they are a nation of children; and to establish 
grog-shops among them, is as bad as to plant stalls of 
poisoned cakes by the door of an infant school. We are 
fast abandoning the folly of attempting to rule them by 
the laws of their ancient princes; but let us at least 
hold by the policy of the Peshwar, in circumscribing 
the sale of intoxicating drinks. 


RECOVERY OF THE ESTATES OF THE 
OFFLEYS OF NORTON. 


A sMALL volume, under nearly this title, by the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, of the Record Office,* gives an accurate 
account of a domestic incident, which the author of Tre- 
maine has presented, with fictitious embellishments, in 
a work called ‘ Illustrations of Human Life.’ There is 
not much in the real story—certainly Lepr | like the 
materials of a romance; yet we venture on a brief view 
of its main particulars, in the belief that these will be 

rused with some interest, It may be premised that 
Mr Hunter’s aim is solely to show how far the popular 
novelist has consulted truth, and to prevent the truth 
of the case from being lost sight of. 

In the middle of the last century, the estate of Nor- 
ton, a few miles from Sheffield, was the property of a 
gentleman named Offley, a Whig and nonconformist. 
At his death, in 1751, he left a son, Edmund, and two 
daughters, all under age—the son being only eighteen 
and a half years old. To this youth the estates were 
bequeathed. Edmund Offiey had been brought up at the 
best dissenting schools, passing some time at one in 
Northampton, which was under the charge of Dr Dod- 
dridge, He appears to have been a youth of somewhat 
weak character, though oo to such an extent as to " 
vent his making a passable a ce in society. It 
was then customary for the English dissenters of the 
higher classes to send their sons to be educated at the 
Scottish universities, there being of course no admit- 
tance for them at Oxford or Cambridge, while acade- 
mical institutions of their own were yet wanting. Ac- 
cordingly, it was determined by his guardians that 
Edmund Offley should go with a tutor to Edinburgh. 
The person selected for this duty was a Mr Reed, a 
clergyman of the established church ; in which respect 
there can be no doubt that the wishes of the young 
man’s father were departed from. 

Young Offley made a tour in the Highlands, in the 
course of which he was entertained by the Duke of 
Argyle at Inverary. Then he settled in Edinburgh. 
He soon tired of his tutor, whom he represented, in his 
letters, as a n of rude manners. How far Mr Reed 
had only offended by his conscientiousness in correct- 
ing his pupil, cannot be ascertained; but in a short time 
he became extremely distasteful to Mr Offley, who in- 
treated his guardians for another in his place, but with- 
out effect. At this ae the young man became 
acquainted with an English clergyman named Carr, 
who had been settled for some years in Edinburgh as 
pastor of an E ee (unconnected with 
the Scottish o of that denomination), and who 


Reed, on the other hand, became 
conduct of his pupil, and sent a servant to make repre- 
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sentations on the subject to the The young | correct information ; and, particularly, the lady. of the 
man lost no time in writing to them, for his own de- 


fence, against the charges he imagined might be brought 
against him. According to Mr Hunter, he anticipated 
that one of these ch would be, that he spent too 
much time at the billiard-table. ‘In this letter he 
acknowledges that he has gone frequently, but that he 
has not lost to the amount of ten shillings during the 
whole time that he has been at Edinburgh; but he 
has gone the more frequently, that he might escape 
from the disagreeable company of Mr Reed; and, 
moreover, he has made the resolution that he will 
go no more. “ Another possible objection that Mr 
Reed’s artifice may suggest is, that I have too great 
a regard for a young lady at Mr Carr’s; but I can 
hardly allow myself to think that Mr Reed can be 
capable of suggesting such a falsity, for I give you my 
word of honour that I never had, nor will have, the 
least intention to make my addresses there.” He thinks 
that the profusion of his entertainments may be another 
charge; but he conceives that the entertainments he 
has given have been no more than a suitable return, 
from a gentleman of his station and fortune, for the 
civilities he receives. Mr Reed may allege that his 
letters have not been written by himself: he admits 
that he has been assisted, but that the sentiments have 
been all his own. Mr Reed may complain that he has 
paid no regard to his instructions; which he willingly 
admits to be perfectly true. In this letter he also in- 
forms his guardians that, since he left Mr Reed, he had 
put himself under the care of Mr Carr, and intends this 
winter to learn the French language, and prosecute 
such studies as Mr Carr shall recommend to him with 
greater application than he has ever done before.’ 

Other i. of Mr Offiey show that he got upon bad 
terms with his guardians, and continued firmly attached 
to Mr and Mrs Carr, notwithstanding all remonstrances. 
The favour of the Duke of Argyle, and his ewn preten- 
sions as a young man of large fortune, obtained him 
access to the best society. He passed his time very 
agreeably in the Scottish capital; but appears gradually 
to have contracted prejudices against his friends in 

not even excepting his young and innocent 
sisters. In short, it is easy to see that he acted the 
usual part of a weak person, who has been thwarted in 
his wishes, and whose self-esteem has been offended. 
Resentment in such a case involves all who do not 
profess to sympathise. 

In February or March 1754, young Offley attained 
his majofity, and immediately cut off any entail of the 
family property, if there were any, which interfered 
with his absolute control over it. On the 21st of June 


cording to a correct form which had been furnished to 
him), making Mr Carr the sole executor, and giving to 
him and Mrs Carr the whole of his real estate and per- 
sonal property—the former of which was worth two 
thousand a-year. Two months after, he departed this 
life—cut off, it is supposed, by a rapid fever. 

According to Mr Hunter—‘ When the news arrived 
in Derbyshire that the young ladies, the sisters of Mr 
, were deprived of the family fortune, there was 
one general burst of indignant feeling. The Duke of 
Devonshire, great-grandfather of the present duke, is 
reported to have said that there could not have been a 
power in Mr Offiey thus summarily to alienate the an- 
cestorial property, and that he would spend L.10,000 
rather than the daughters of his good friend Mr Offley 
should be despoiled of their inheritance. In the com- 
mon mind, suspicions immediately arose of unfair deal- 
ing. The date of the will and the date of the death 
were compared. He was alone, in the hands of the 
+ er to be so largely benefited by his death; no 

i of the family to watch over him. A criminal 
neglect 


f 


ir dealing of a more active kind was more than 
insinuated by persons who could have had no means of 


family was elevated by the popular voice into a species 
of Lady Macbeth.’ 

‘The popular impression,’ says Mr Hunter, ‘ was 
deepened by the solemn asseveration of the gardener, 
who was put in charge of the premises, that he actually 
saw his master enter the hall on the very day, if not the 
very hour, when, as it was afterwards found, he had 
died at Edinburgh.’ 

Mr Ward, in his fictitious narrative, makes this last 


event appear as an interposition of Providence, to excite | 


a certain old friend of the family to exertions in behalf | 


of the Misses Offley. 
cannot but feel how poor and mean is the object con- 
templated. What can it signify to whom the use shall 
be given of the produce of a few acres of land in this 


‘But,’ says Mr Hunter, ‘one | 


corner of the world, or even whether a guilty person | 
shall not be suffered to escape punishment, when hun- | 


dreds of guilty persons do actually escape? 


A night’s | 


debate on the floor of the House of Commons, and the | 
vote which follows it, are of ten thousand times the im- | 


portance of all the restitutions and all the detections 
which have been effected by these supposed peculiar 
acts of Providence in the last thousand years: and all 
this without a ghost. And yet what are even these 
and their effects when looked at in connexion with the 
vast scheme of the All-comprehending Mind?’ 

Mr Hunter further shows that the friend in question, 
a Mr Newton, was a man of much native energy, re- 
quiring no such stimulus to induce him to act for the* 
young ladies. We now proceed with Mr Hunter’s nar- 
rative. ‘Haying obtained such powers as the guar- 
dians could give him, Mr Newton proceeded at once to 
Edinburgh. He took my grandfather with him, who 
often accompanied him on his journeys. Mr Girdler 
had only a few hours’ notice, and was not informed 
beforehand of the place of destination, or the object of 
the journey. But all this was unfolded as they tra- 
velled; and Mr Girdler was given to understand that 
Mr Newton had arranged the whole plan of operations, 
and that his business was to observe the proceedings, 
but to take no part in them. 

‘One incident only occurred upon the road which 
requires notice. They met the corpse of Mr Offley at 
Ferry-bridge ; when Mr Newton, who had a very com- 
manding figure, assuming his most dignified air, and 
producing the paper of authority which the guardians 
had given him, so awed the persons who had the care 
of the body, that they consented to let it remain at the 
inn till Mr Newton should return from Edinburgh, and 
give further directions concerning it. 


‘They travelled with great rapidity ; and, consider- | 
ing the state of the roads, and the time which must | 


have been required for the negotiation at Edinburgh, 
what Mr Shore relates is one of the more remarkable 
circumstances of the story—that Mr Newton called 
at his father’s house, between Norton and Sheffield, 
on the Sunday on which he started, and again on the 
succeeding Sunday, when he had returned. 

‘ Mr Newton’s first step on his arrival was to secure 
a legal friend, to whom he might apply for advice if 


wanted, and to draw up the instruments which might | 


be required; his next, to proceed to the Jhouse of Mr | 
Carr. He was admitted without reserve, and allowed | 


to enter on his business; Mr Carr only calling in the 
assistance of a lawyer. Mr Newton had no one with 
him but Mr Girdler. The conference lasted, as I have 
heard, several hours. The arguments which Mr New- 
ton used arose out of objections, as was conceived, to 
the validity of the will, and doubts of the young man’s 
having possessed such entire command over the pro- 
perty, that he was able, by so simple an act, to turn it 
from the natural course of descent. He urged the cer- 
tainty that every effort would be made to recover the 
estates to the family, the Miss Offieys having many 
powerful friends, who would afford them all the means 
requisite to defeat a purpose so unjust and cruel; and 
that he, for his part, having a large unencumbered 
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| Mr Girdler of the duty which was required of him. 


estate, would carry the cause through every court that 
was accessible ; so that, if they persisted in holding the 
estates, it must be with the certainty of years of dis- 
quietude and the most harassing opposition. He set 
before them the extreme hardship of the case, and the 


| obloquy which always attaches even to parties perfectly 
| innocent of anything wrong, who yet are seen in the 
| possession of that which is theirs only by an act of 
| caprice and injustice. 


He showed the peculiar aggra- 
vations in this case, where the young man had lived in 
their house, had made the will while living there, no 
friend being cognisant of the act, and then so soon dying 
under their roof. He went so far, I have heard, as to say 
that the most rigid inquiry would be made into the 
circumstances under which the will was executed, and 
also into the manner of the death ; and he urged, in a 
very forcible manner, how much better it would be for 
them, in their circumstances, to a few thou- 
sands unquestioned, and in peace, rather than the larger 
fortune which would come attended with contention and 


| anxiety, and probably with obloquy, for the remainder 
| of their days. 


* At the close of the first day’s conference, Mr Carr 
had consented to relinquish all claims under the will, 
and to accept of L.5000. 

‘At this point Mr Girdler could not forbear mani- 


| festing some sign of satisfaction. But Mr Newton had 


other thoughts, and, by a significant look, — 

n 
fact Mr Newton had fixed in his own mind a much less 
sum than 1.5000. 

‘He told Mr Carr that he could never consent to 
yield so large a sum, and that, if it were insisted upon, 
the negotiation might be considered at an end; that he 
should leave Edinburgh the next morning, and consult 
with the other friends of the family on what was to be 
done. The other party evincing no disposition to make 


| any reduction, Mr Newton took his leave; but when he 


had reached the doorway or passage of the house, he 
returned into the room, as if he had suddenly recollected 
a circumstance of secondary or very minor importance, 
and coolly inquired if they had any directions to give 
respecting the corpse. Mr Carr immediately expressed 
his persuasion that it was already buried; when Mr 
Newton related, for the first time, how he had stopped 
the procession at Ferry-bridge, and that the corpse was 
then there awaiting examination. This I have heard 
represented as the master-stroke of Mr Newton’s diplo- 
macy. He immediately left Mr Carr’s house; and it 
was supposed to be the effect of this stroke which led 
Mr Carr to desire a second interview. 

‘ At this second interview, the terms on which Mr 
and Mrs Carr agreed to relinquish their claims were 
soon settled ; the sum agreed upon being L.2000. 

‘The agreement was immediately put into ~ 
form. The will was delivered up to Mr Newton. He 
immediately left Edinburgh. When they were seated 
in the carriage, Mr Girdler is reported to have said, 
“ Now I hope you are satisfied with yourself?” when 
Mr Newton threw up his hand and exclaimed, “ This is 
worth living for!” 

‘The body of Mr Offley was then taken forward to 
Norton, where I find, by the parish register, that it was 
interred on the 24th day of September; thirty-four days 
after the death.’ 

The young ladies, consequently, became joint pro- 
rietresses of the estate, part of which is now enjoyed 
y the descendant of one of them. One of the circum- 

stances most puzzling to us about the whole affair, is 
the character of Mr Carr. It is represented in the most 
amiable and respectable light by Sir William Forbes, 
both in the preface to a volume of posthumous sermons, 
and in the Tie of Dr Beattie. Sir William, who was 
himself a man of unblemished worth, describes him as 
being ‘ more studious of displaying, through the whole 
course of his oe hot te poo gang = — 
virtues and gentle spirit o' am us 
of acquiring honours, wealth, ny ms, Dr Beattie also 


testifies to the lustre of Mr Carr’s private character. 
Yet to us it appears one of the most obvious of all hu- 
man duties to abandon wholly, in a moment, every claim 
to property obtained in such a manner. It is just pos- 
sible that Mr Carr might consider himseif as having 
a claim to compensation for services rendered to Mr 
Offley, and that the sum demanded was in regard to 
that claim. Still, this will not serve to justify so large 
a sum. Without, however, hearing what the parties 
had to say on that side, it would be rash to pronounce 
too severely against the legatees. 


A DAY IN CHESTER. 


Ir may perhaps be a weakness, but I must confess that 
I am a great lover of contrast. I like to see extremes 
meeting ; to see the young and healthy leading the old 
and infirm ; the very rich visiting the very poor; and 
the gay and thoughtless trying to provoke the grave 
and thoughtful into a smile. It was accordingly to 
gratify this propensity that, one fine afternoon in the 
month of April 1846, I took my departure by railway 
from the new town of Birkenhead to the old city of 
Chester. 

Perhaps, in all broad England, there are not to be 
found two towns, so near each other, that present such 
a striking contrast as Birkenhead and Chester. The 
former is the creation of yesterday. You see its streets 
glittering and gaudy as an insect that has cast its chry- 
salis: there is nothing worn about it; it has not yet, 
as it were, been used; the shining road-metal is sharp 
and rough ; the foot-pavement is beautifully level; the 
very windows seem as if not one pane of glass in them 
had been broken since they were made; and the hands 
of cleanly servants have not even worn away the hair- 
strokes in the names on the brass door-plates. On 
seeing the very wide streets, the regular houses, the 
capacious drains, the great accommodation for refuse, 
one is forced to think that the Reports of the Health of 
Towns Commissioners have had great influence in re- 
gulating the laying-out and building of this new town. 
Unfinished houses and streets, piles of bricks and build- 
ing materials, and vacant pieces of ground, are seen on 
every side. But then, there is no water except the 
troubled waters of the Mersey; no venerable trees, no 
picturesque houses, no fields that can be called green. 
Such is the picture, vividly impressed on the visitor’s 
mind, which he carries away with him as he takes his 
place in the carriage for Chester. In three-quarters of 
an hour he is conveyed through a flat, level country to 
a scene the very opposite. He has left the rm 
town; he is now in the ancient city; for Chester is one 
of those aristocratic places that have foresworn the ple- 
beian name of town, and glory in the patrician title of 
city. 

Peace, and the supremacy of the law, have rendered 
walled towns unfashionable. Any town-council would 
as soon think of extending the great wall of China, as 
building a wall round the district over which they rule. 
There is no city in the empire, except Chester, whose 
ancient walls are entire. No trace of the walls of Lon- 
don is to be found, except in the name of a street; and 
those of York and Berwick-on-Tweed are broken up 
to some extent by railways and other improvements. 
But those of Chester remain entire. You may walk 
completely round them, a circuit of two miles. They 
gird the ancient city like an irregular belt, with only 
three great wide archways for entrance and exit. They 
have, it is true, been renewed here and there, and 

tched and repaired to prevent their decay; but they 

ave lost nothing of their original character. They are 
as irregular, as strong, as well kept, and a t deal 
more cheerful and lively, than in the days of the Planta- 
genets. A quiet, tative walk upon them is like a 
long perspective view of history. Here, pointing to the 
north-east, is an old small tower, from which, on the 
25th September 1645, King Charles I. saw his 
defeated upon the adjacent moor, You reach 
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tower by « small stone staircase, with a wooden railing, 
and it might contain, at a push, about ten men. Great 
events were occurring in Britain at the period when 
Charles stood on this tower. The Scottish and English 

te had recently ratified the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and the Scottish army was now in Eng- 

‘ing the king, Thirteen Ne before, a detach- 
ment of the covenanting troops been victorious in 
the decisive battle of Philiphaugh, where Montrose was 
completely defeated, and the royal cause lost in Scot- 
land. This battle of Rowton was the last in which the 
unhappy king was engaged, All his subsequent history 
is a maze of negotiation and treaty, charges and coun- 
tercharges, ending in the dreadful tragedy which we 
all know, 

Two centuries have passed away, and now, in 1846, 
we can stand on the same tower where Charles stood, 
and mark how much has been accomplished towards 
the freedom and improvement of man in the interval. 
Par as the eye can reach across that battle-moor, are 
now seen well-cultivated fields, quiet villages, manufac- 
tories noisy with the hum of industry, and the peace- 

pleasant homes of merry England. The white 
smoke that hangs heavy in the air is not the smoke 
of the musket, but of the steam-engine; and the clat- 
tering noise that comes fitfully to the ear is not the 
clashing of the swords of contending armies, but the 
passage of a railway train. Cold iron is now better. 
employed in making a highway, than in being fashioned 
into weapons of war. Here, too, where the sentinel 
may have paced his weary rounds, is a circulating 
library, and a tea and coffee-house; while beneath and 
without the walls is a mechanics’ institution. But if 
such a change has been effected in two hundred years, 
how much greater has been effected in two thousand! 
For from the same point on the old Roman wall, the 
eye could see the twenticth legion of Rome, then the 
empress of the world, encamped within, and the bleak- 
est, dreariest tracts of moorland lying desolate without. 
Saxons and Normans had not landed on our island 
then; and the ancient Britons were preserving their in- 
dependence among the Welsh hills, within sight of the 
same Roman encampment. 

Not far from this tower we arrive at another portion 
of the walls, where old things and new are brought into 
striking contrast. A railway from Chester to Holyhead 
is now in course of construction ; and it has been car- 
ried straight through the walls, so as to cut them in 
two places, They are here of a considerable height, 
and the railway reaches them from a bridge that has 
been thrown over a canal, and leaves them by an em- 
bankment that is carried onwards to the river Dee. 
Two strong bridges of iron and wood are made to con- 
tinue the walk, so that when the iron highway is 
finished, you can stand on the ancient walls, and see a 


E 


is of great strength, and is now used as a museum, 
while in the upper portion of the other is placed a 
camera obscura. This line between Chester and Holy- 
head will probably become a portion of the great high- 
way between the metropolis of England and that of 
Ireland ; for in a short time the traveller may seat him- 
self in a carriage at Euston Square, in London, and be 
conveyed through the heart of England, dash through 
the old city walls of Chester, flit past the fine romantic 

of North Wales, and so across the Menai Straits 
to Holyhead, where he will 


for North Wales and the adjacent counties, it is gene- 
rally full of troops, which make the city gay and 
animated, When the Norman conqueror was dividing 
England, the whole of the county fell to the share of 
his nephew Hugh, surnamed the Wolf, who was created 
the first Earl of Chester, a title which is now borne 
by the eldest son of the kings of England. Close to 
the castle is a fine large field, used as a race-course. On 
the borders of this field is seen the new strong bridge, 
of many arches, of the Holyhead railway ; and on the 
north side of it, again, can be seen a few trading vessels 
that have come up the river Dee to the ancient ‘ port 
of Chester.’ Farther up the river, and nearer the castle, 
there is a majestic stone bridge, of one arch, said to be 
the finest in England, and which was opened by the 
present queen when she was Princess Victoria. The 
old bridge is a short distance up the river: it is com- 
posed of several arches, and the view from it is beautiful. 
On its north bank are built many pleasant villas, sur- 
rounded by delightful gardens; and on its waters are 
seen numbers of gay pleasure-boats, much patronised 
by visitors from the banks of the troubled, ‘ keel-vexed’ 
Mersey, or from the neighbourhood of the murky, pol- 
luted waters of the Irk, that drive so many of the Man- 
chester mills., It is said that a Saxon king, in the tenth 
century, took a pleasure excursion on the Dee at Ches- 
ter, and that his rowers were six Welsh princes. 

The principal streets of Chester are said to have been, 
in the first instance, laid out by the Romans. Of this 
there can be little doubt. It is a historical fact, that the 
twentieth Roman legion was encamped on the spot where 
Chester :10w stands, from the time of the Roman inva- 
sion until the beginning of the fourth cen of our 
era. The name Chester is evidently derived from the 
Latin word Castra, a camp. Sometimes it was called 
West Chester, and at others Castra Deva, or the Camp 
on the Dee. At other times, in honour of the victorious 
twentieth legion, it was called Legio XX. Victriz. The 
name has gradually become corrupted to Chester. Other 
English towns have been named in the same manner. 
For example, we find Lancaster, Tadcaster, Doncaster ; 
Worcester, Gloucester, Dorchester, Rochester, Man- 
chester, and many more. In some the termination is 
modified; thus we find Exeter, Uttoxeter, Wroxeter, 
&c.; all evidently derived from the same root, and 
bearing the broad unmistakeable stamp of the proud 
empress of the world. The principal streets of Chester 
are at right angles to each other, and run due north 
and south, east and west. They have been excavated 
out of the solid rock; and the houses, therefore, stand 
six or seven feet above the level of the carriage-way. 
The other streets and lanes form a perfect labyrinth : 
they run in all directions, without order or regularity, 
and without due regard to width or means of ventila- 
tion. The appearance of the houses is singular. They 
are generally placed with the gable end to the street; 
and sometimes this gable end consists of old strong 
wood, curiously painted. The colours have faded long 
ago; and though the wrinkles of age are very con- 
spicuous, yet there is a healthy, antique, time-defying 
look about the houses which is pleasant to see, The 
houses have lattice windows of course, and many of 
them have some of those old strongly-clasped doors, that 
are seldom seen anywhere now except in old churches 
and towers. There is no want of variety among the 
houses at Chester. They seem to have been built by 
men for their own use, with their own money, and in 
the fashion that pleased them best. Building societies, 
and rows of houses so uniform as scarcely to be known 
one another, are the fruits of our mode of civilisa- 


The footpath of the street may be said to pass right 
through the front flat of each house. A fine sheltered 
piazza thus runs along each side of the street, and these 


| 
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parts the row is entirely broken by a lane running into 
the street, and then you have to descend a flight of 
steps on one side, and regain the row by a flight on the 
other. Almost every house in these rows is a shop or 
an inn, Some of the shops are really handsome and 
elegant, and much more spacious than would be ex- 
pected. The appearance of the rows on a Saturday 
evening, after the shops are lighted up, is most animated 
and interesting. The walks are then crowded by buyers 
and sellers, and the whole resembles a lively, bustling 
village fuir. 

A small, narrow, steep lane, called St Wesburgh 
Street, runs out of one of these rows, and following it, 
the visitor arrives at the venerable cathedral. Its ex- 
ternal appearance is not very imposing or beautiful. It 
is built of soft sandstone, of a dark-red colour, and the 
effects of time have greatly worn down the blocks of 
stone, and taken away the sharp angular appearance 
of the building. This cathedral is perhaps one of 
the plainest in England, It has neither the elegant 
elaborate appearance of Westminster Abbey or York 
Minster, nor the massive grandeur of St Paul’s; but its 
quiet, plain exterior gives it perhaps a more venerable 
and antique look. It is situated on a rising ground, in 
the heart of the city, and its heavy square tower is one 
of the most conspicuous objects when approaching Ches- 
ter. Those who have seen the interior of other cathe- 
drals, will notice nothing remarkable in this of Chester. 
There are various marble tablets inserted in the walls 
to the memory of personages locally known. The organ 
which it contains is very powerful, and almost new. A 
short time ago the interior was completely renovated, 
and it is now in excellent order. 

Chester has long been the seat of a bishopric. Jn the 
time of the Saxons, the county was included in the 
kingdom of Mercia, and the seat of that bishop was at 
Chester, The daughter of one of the kings of Mercia 
was for many centuries regarded as the tutelar saint of 
Chester, under the title of St Wesburgh. In the ninth 
century her body was removed, for greater security, 
to Chester, and a religious house was founded in her 
honour, The cathedral now stands where the church of 
this religious community stood. The present bishopric 
was established in the reign of Henry VIII. Its juris- 
diction extends over the whole counties of Chester and 
Lancaster, and a small portion of York. This diocese, 
therefore, contains a population of about two millions, 
and embraces the large manufacturing towns of Man- 
chester, Bolton, Preston, Stockport, Bury, Blackburn, 
St Helens, &c. and the commercial towns of Liverpool, 
Birkenhead, Lancaster, &c. Before the Reformation, 
Chester was the seat of many religious houses. There 
were establishments of the white, the gray, and the 
black friars, a convent, a college of the Holy Cross, and 
several others, all of which have now passed away. 

During the middle ages, when the commercial cities 
of the Mediterranean were in the zenith of their pros- 
perity, and while New York, Philadelphia, Montreal, 
Mobile, Liverpool, and the great cotton-spinning towns 
of Lancashire were yet unborn, the commerce of the 
city of Chester was most flourishing. It was then the 
great place of export and _, + for the west of England 
and Wales. But the river Dee, in course of time, be- 
came sanded up, and the navigation was considerably 
impeded, while commerce was pursuing the more easy 
channel of Liverpool; so that the trade of Chester soon 
fell into decay, and now its principal trade is in cheese, 
potatoes, and other provisions, The contrast between 
the estuaries of the 


by a solitary sail. Chester, t certainly not the 
seat of either commercial or man activity, is 
not falling off. The 14,718 in 1774, waa, in 


1881, 21,344, and advanced in 1841 to 23,115. Ite 


situation is very healthy, and it is a favourite residence 
of many wealthy families. Indeed it may be said to be 
the metropolis of North Wales, as well from its size 
and position, as from its venerable appearance, its re- 
fined society, and its ecclesiastical and military im- 
portance. If the people of Liverpool boast of their 
town, the inhabitants of Chester are no less proud of 
their old, comfortable city. Both feelings are reason- 
able. If Liverpool is, Chester was, If the work of the 
one is commencing, that of the other may be said to be 
well nigh done. Chester has seen the Roman and the 
Celt, the Saxon and the Norman, within its walls: it 
has played its part in the stormy, bloody annals of our 
country, and, surviving the wreck of many powers, 
is now a curious memorial of the past conditions of our 


country. 


PARISIAN BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 


In these days, when the careful education of the young 
is becoming hourly of more importance to the reflecting 
portion ef the world, it may not be uninteresting to 
notice the habits of our intelligent neighbours in regard 
to matters of such consequence to society, In France, 
where everything is reduced to system, where the go- 
vernment appoints, and individuals can only act in ac- 
cordance with the orders given for their guidance, the 
schools for all classes are kept most particularly under 
the control of the minister of public instruction. It has 
happened to us to become acquainted with a pupil from 
one of the principal of these establishments in Paris for 
the education of young ladies, and hoping an account 
of the method pursued there will be agreeable te man; 
of our readers, we have induced her to furnish us wi 
the following particulars. : 

Madame ——, the head of the establishment, was a 
daughter of one of Napoleon’s soldiers. He was only a 
sergeant in a regiment of the line, but gallant enough 
to obtain the emperor’s notice, and unfortunate enough 
to lose both his arms in the course of one campaign. 
The emperor, visiting him after the amputation of 
the second, kindly inquired concerning the poor man’s 
family ; and learning that, besides three sons in the 
school of the regiment, he had an only daughter, he 
charged himself with her education, and sent her imme- 
diately to St Cyr. Under Madame Campan she re- 
mained for some years, first as a pupil, then acting as 
sub-governess; but the salary of the under-teachers 
being inadequate to her maintenance, and she having at 
this time her mother thrown upon her for support, she 
had the energy to begin a school of her own, with her 
mother as gouvernante of the household, and her hus- 
band as assistant teacher; for she had married a pré- 
cepteur of some reputation. They began modestly in a 
small hired house, with a suitable garden, at St Denis; 
and every year their school increased, and every re 
of the inspecteurs and ray eae was favourable to their 
care of it. In time, the house and garden were bought; 
shortly after, these were considerably added to, more bed- 
rooms being required for pupils, and a larger playground 
being necessary for their recreation. A vegetable and 
fruit-garden has also been joined to the domain, which 
now extends to several acres, There are at present 
about one hundred and forty young ladies pursuing 
their studies under Madame ——’s care, sixty of whom 
are boarders, the rest day scholars, who conform, as far 
as their hours of attendance permit, to the regulations 
of the establishment, Besides monsieur and madame, 
there are four governesges, and such visiting masters 
as are required by the course of education, 

The house has been skilfully adapted for the accom- 
modation of so @ number ila. There are 
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any furniture but forms and tables, with windows open- 
ing on the cheerful playground, and a stove to keep 
it comfortably warm during winter. The playroom is 
the same size as the réfectoire, and perfectly empty. 
Here, in bad weather, when amusement out of doors 
would be injurious, are passed the merry half-hours 
which intervene between the studying portions of two 
hours each, into which the day is divided. The sleep- 
ing rooms vary in size; their occupants also varying in 
number, according to the space of the dormitories—all 
nt by the orders of government. Each young 
ly has a small camp-bed to herself, at a certain dis- 
tance from the next, with a stool beside it. No other 
furniture is admitted. There must be a certain num- 
ber of windows according to the size of the room, and 
they must be placed in particular positions: and a 
governess sleeps in each apartment, on a flooring raised 
above the bricks, at the end of the chamber. At the 
ringing of a bell all rise—in summer at half-past five, 
in winter an hour later—and repair to the cabinet de 
toilette, where a waiting-maid assists the dressing. In 
summer each pupil is served with a cup of milk anda 
iece of bread at this time; in winter they have soup 
instead of milk. The governesses always have coffee. 
They then say prayers, make their beds, and de- 
scend to the school-room, where the bell rings for 
them to meet at seven, or half after, according to the 
season. They study till nine, when the bell rings for 
breakfast—a meal which, in France, is quite a dinner: 
soup, entrées, roti, vegetables, and wine (vin ordinaire), 
diluted for the pupils, and served to them very liberally 
under the name of ‘abondance.’ Half an hour only is 
allowed for each meal, so that from half after nine till 
ten the pupils amuse themselves. The bell then sum- 
mons them to their classes; it next rings for the 
change of classes; and rings again at noon for the half- 
hour's play—governesses and pupils enjoying a run in 
the grounds, or a romp in the empty room, according 
to the weather. There is a slight luncheon of bread 
and fruit about two o’clock ; dinner at half-past five, 
which is just a repetition of the breakfast. Afterwards 
the younger children amuse themselves till their bed- 
time, at eight o’clock, when prayers are said by all; 
the elder girls sit up till nine or ten, as suits their ages, 
reading aloud, and working in madame’s drawing-room. 
We hardly think it necessary LP prey the 
course of instruction pursued—the ul being in these 
days so thoroughly joined with the agreeable accom- 
plishments required in polite life, that it would be 
almost a wearisome repetition to call attention to them. 
What we wish to impress on the minds of those en- 
gaged in the tuition of youth, is the care taken of the 
bodily health of the pupils—the precautions used not 
to overfatigue the brain—the short time occupied by 
each pursuit—the very little learned by rote—the ex- 
treme attention paid to the thorough understanding of 
all that is taught, nothing being left behind in a pro- 
gress which, in the end, is really rapid, in consequence 
of its careful cx t—the two hours of varied 
study, ly followed by the half-hour’s play—the 
crowd of happy children let loose together to laugh, and 
jump, and skip, and run, exerting every muscle, with- 
out one anxious thought; and, in the evenings, ma- 
dame’s cheerful drawing-room, where, as daughters of 
the house, they are affectionately entertained by one 
who shows a mother’s interest in their comfort. Every 
Thursday throughout France is a half-holiday in every 
school; after twelve o’clock, nothing is thought of but 


merely to play at some merry game in j 
field ; or pupils may be satisfied with the extensive 
belonging to them, in which a tent is pitched 
them to read or work in during the heat of the day. 


In the evenings there is always a soirée, ly end- 
ing in a dance, all the ions for w are made 
by the young ladies. arrange the salon for com- 


pany, superintend the simple refreshments, settle the 


order of the dances, and select the music to be per- 
formed by themselves. Two of the eldest among them 
receive the guests, acting as hosts during the whole 


evening—madame being on these occasions one of the | 


hee which is often pretty numerous, as many 
ladies of all ages are invited; but monsieur is the only 
gentleman. One day in the week, a proportion of the 
higher classes attend madame on her regular inspection 
of the house, assisting her in her care of the furniture. 
Another day they accompany her to the kitchen, where 
they are instructed in all that is necessary in this de- 
partment for the future mistress of a family to be ac- 
quainted with. The elder girls have also to take a 
certain charge of the little ones—their manners, studies, 
wardrobes; and the younger children become exceed- 
ingly attached to their little mammas, running to them 
for help in all their difficulties. It is so managed that 
there is always some business of interest going forward 
requiring the exercise of the pupils’ talents—presents to 
make for the féte of madame, or for the governesses of 
the divisions, or for New-Year’s Day; and madame and 
the governesses have their little offerings in return— 
all so many ways of rendering the school-life happy. 
Then there is the annual public distribution of prizes, 
when the authorities examine into the proficiency of 
the pupils, and award distinctive prizes to the diligent— 
a ceremony not exactly suited to the reserve of our 
domestic habits, but powerfully aiding to animate the 
business of the school. The teachers are always well 
fitted for their employment, as they cannot hold their 
situations without passing a rigorous examination, not 
only in the various branches of learning they profess 
to teach, but as to their acquaintance with the laws of 
health, the care of temper, the etiquette of society, &c. 
They are very kindly treated; and though their salaries 
are small, and their duties unceasing, numerous well- 
conceived presents make up for the one, and frequent 
treats to the theatre, or some other place of diversion, 
reward the other. They live on familiarly agreeable 
terms with madame, who, in truth, considers herself 
as the head of a large family, whom she manages most 
successfully by the force of gentleness, punishment 
being almost unknown in her establishment. 

It would be difficult in France for a school to be 
greatly misconducted, as the government appoints in- 
spectors to keep strict watch over all proceedings. The 
maire’s wife and the preféct’s wife visit Madame ——’s 
never less than once in every month. These ladies 
are not satisfied with a general view. They examine 


minutely, open locks, peep here, pry there, taste the | 


provisions, question the servants, the governesses, the 
young ladies; come at all times, pop in at any hour, 
and when anything displeases their judgment, they 


mention their complaint without hesitation, and require | 


an immediate alteration. 


Monsieur had to open an ad- | 


ditional window in a room they did not consider suffi- | 


ciently airy: nothing escapes them, though our in- 


formant assured us, with the pride of warm affection | 


for her old instructress, that they had very seldom any 
faults to find. 

Madame ——’s is not by any means the pension of 
greatest celebrity in the neighbourhood of Paris. There 


are many others of equal note, and one or two of even | 


superior reputation. The system pursued in all, we 
ieve, however, to be very much the same: the judi- 
cious blending of instruction with amusement—resting 
the mind by a constant variety of employments—pro- 
viding for the spirits of the young a sufficiency of un- 
constrai ily exercise—and encouraging, by affec- 
tionate treatment, the development of kindly feelings. 
The strict preparation of the teachers for the arduous 
duties of their calling, seems to us to be an admirable 
feature in the plan of education so seriously set about, 
which might be adopted with advantage in the class 
generally, whether these future superintendents of the 
oung were fitting themselves for assistants in public 
titutions, or for governesses in private families. It 
is too much the custom with us to send out into the 
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world, as a governess, an young in 
want of a home, who un this most responsible 
of all situations without one idea of the qualifications 


necessary for the proper discharge of her functions. It 
has become a fashion too, to waste a world of pity on 
their miseries, to compassionate their painful labours, 
to sympathise with their numerous humiliations. But 
is all this called for by the facts? Were they, as a 
class, thoroughly educated themselves, for the purpose of 
worthily assisting in the education of others, they would 
enter upon this interesting employment with thoughts 
entirely fixed on the fulfilment of its duties—conscien- 
tiously occupied with the one great end in view. They 
would feel that their place was beside their pupils, with 
whom their interests were for the time identified ; and 
the affection for their charge, which the very nature of 
their connexion induces, would soon so lighten their 
cares, as to make their labours those of love. Another 
point to be insisted on is, that they should be trained 
to consider themselves only as assistants. No mother 
ought to give up the care of her own children. If this 
were properly understood, there would be an end of 
humiliations. Were the relative positions of employer 
and employed more accurately defined among us, much 
annoyance would be saved to many sensitive natures, 
which, in these days of increasing good-breeding, have 
seldom any very painful grievances to suffer under. 


NOTES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


A species of ostrich (Struthio rhea) abounds in the plains 
of Northern Patagonia and the united provinces of La Plata. 
The Guachos assured Mr Darwin that it is the male bird 
that sits on the nest and hatches the eggs. According to 
Burchell, the Hottentots affirm the same of the African 
ostrich. At Bahia Blanca, Mr Darwin saw the eggs in 
great quantities scattered over the country. When they 
thus lie scattered singly, they are never hatched. A nest is 
simply a shallow excavation in the soil, and contains from 
twenty to forty eggs in each. The natives also affirm that 
several females lay their eggs in one nest: from four to 
five hen-birds have been seen to go in the middle of the 
day, one after the other, to the same nest. As the hen- 
birds lay a number of eggs at the interval of two or three 
days, the first eggs would be addled before the laying 
was concluded ; and this may account for the practice 
just mentioned. It may also serve as an explanation of 
the male bird sitting on the nest instead of the female, and 
thus incubation can be carried on in one nest while others 
are in progress of being filled with eggs. The solitary eggs 
so frequently found scattered about, may be those dropt 
by the hens before they have formed a combination among 
themselves to make a nest, and ‘ persuaded an old cock to 
perform the office of incubation.’ A smaller species of 
ostrich, called A vestruz _ inhabits the southern parts 
of Patagonia, about the Straits of Magellan. It is a much 
shyer bird than the other, and does not expand its wings 
at first starting. Both kinds readily take to the water, 
and, when pursued, swim across rivers, 

11. Among those industrious animals which labour in 
summer to ee up a winter store of provisions, one of the 
most interesting is the Pica, or rat hare (/agomys), described 
by Pallas. This little creature lives among the rocky moun- 
tains of Asiatic Russia, beyond lake Baikal, in Siberia. 
They select elevated spots in the midst of the forests, and 
hollow out burrows among the rocks. About the middle of 
August they collect herbs, which ar | bring near their habi- 
tations, and spread out to dry in the sun. In September 
they collect them into heaps or stacks under the rocks and 
large trees. They sometimes join together in this labour, 
or at other times work singly; in the former case, the 
heaps collected are eight feet in diameter, and five to six 
feet in height. From their burrows in the ground, a sub- 
terranean gallery leads to below the haystack, so that 


| neither frost nor snow interrupts their communication 


with it. Pallas examined this hay, and found it to consist 
of the choicest grasses and sweet herbs, intermixed with 
some of a bitter quality, and perfectly free of ears or blos- 
soms, and all woody fibres. © wandering sable hunters 


of the country, less provident than these industrious crea- 
tures, seek out their stacks, and rob them of their labours. 

111. The Galapagos Islands, situated under the equator, and 
between five and six hundred miles to the unbouh of the 
South American continent, are remarkable as containing 
animals peculiar to that particular spot. Among others, the 
common tortoise (Testudo Indicus) is very abundant ; and 
indeed this locality is sup by some to be the source 
whence all these reptiles have originated. Dampier says, 
that here these Is are so us, that five or six 
hundred men might subsist on them for several months 
without any other sort of provisions; and he adds, they 
are so extraordinarily large and fat, and so sweet, that no 

ullet eats more pleasantly. As these islands are now 
inhabited, and as the tortoise forms a principal article of 
food, their numbers are of course greatly reduced; but 
the i yet reckon on two days’ hunting supplying food 
for the rest of the week. It is said, that formerly single 
vessels have taken away as many as seven hundred of these 
animals, and that the ship’s company of a frigate some 
years since brought down two hun to the beach in one 
day. These animals are found in all the islands of this 
Archipelago, and it is said that each island has its peculiar 
variety, which can be known by certain distinctive charac- 
teristics. They prefer the high dam = of those islands, 
but are also found in the lower arid istricts. Some indi- 
viduals grow to such a size, that it requires six or eight 
men to lift them from the ground, and individuals have 
afforded as much as two hundred pounds of meat. The 
males are larger than the females, and can be distinguished 
by the greater length of tail. The tortoises which live on 
those islands where there is no water, or in the lower or 
arid parts of the others, chiefly feed on the succulent 
cactus. Those which frequent the higher and damp regions 
eat the leaves of various trees, a kind of acid berry called 
guayavita, and also a pale green lichen, that hangs in tresses 
from the boughs of trees. 

The tortoise is very fond of water, drinking large quan- 
tities, and wallowing in the mud. The r islands alone 
possess springs, and these are always situated towards 
the central , and at a considerable height. The tor- 
toises, therefore, which frequent the lower districts when 
thirsty, are obliged to travel from a long distance ; hence 
broad and well-beaten paths radiate off in every direction 
from the wells, even down to the sea-eoast, and thus the 
Spaniards, by following them up, first discovered the water- 
ing-places. ‘ When I landed at Chatham Island,’ says Mr 
Darwin, ‘I could not imagine what animal travelled so | 
methodically along the well-chosen tracks. Near the springs — 
it was a curious spectacle to behold many of these great | 
monsters, one set eagerly travelling onwards with out- | 
stretched necks, and another set returning, after having — 
drank their fill. When the tortoise arrives at the spri 
quite regardless of any spectator, it buries its head in the 
water above its eyes, and greedily swallows great mouth- 
fuls, at the rate of about ten in a minute. The inhabitants 
say each animal stays three or four days in the neighbour- 
hood of the water, and then returns to the lower country; 
but they differed in their accounts respecting the frequene 
of these visits. The animal probably regulates them 
ing to the nature of the food which it has consumed. It is, 
however, certain, that tortoises can subsist even on those 
islands where there is no other water than what falls during 
a few rainy days in the year. Nature has provided them 
with a means of secreting a supply of water in the urinary 
vesicle. When moving to any definite —_ they travel b: 
night and day, and arrive at the end of their journey muc 
sooner than would be expected. The inhabitants, from ob- 
servations on marked individuals, consider that they can ~ 
move a distance of about eight miles in two or three days.’ 
One large tortoise which Mr Darwin watched, he found 
walked at the rate of sixty yards in ten minutes, thatis,three | 
hundred and sixty in the hour, or four miles a-day, allow- 
ing it also a little time to eat on the road. They are mute, 
unless during the breeding season, when the male utters a 
hoarse bellowing sound. The female deposits her white round 

| 
| 
| 
| 


in the soil, and covers them up with sand ; but where 
the ground is rocky, she drops them indiscriminately in an: 
hollow. The young animals, as soon as they are hatched, 
fall a prey in great numbers to the buzzard. The old ones | 
seem y to die from accidents, as from falling down 
; for the inhabitants 7 they have never found 
one dead a o- some such cause. These animals | 
— to be ‘Iwas | 
ways amused," says Mr Darwin,‘ when overtaking one of | 


v 
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backs like the turtle, for they are often able to regain 


u —— 
this animal is eaten both fresh and salted, 
from the fat a very clear oil is obtained. Whien a tor- 
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it is said to recover soon from this strange operation. 

Young tortoises are imported in great numbers into this 
country as pets—and rather uncouth favourites they are. 
Their structure is curious, as showing that unity of plan on 
which all the vertebrated animals are formed. The shell, 
which imparts the chief peculiarity of appearance in this 
class of reptiles, is a superadded contrivance altogether for 
defence and protection. Below this shell the chain of ver- 
tebrm, the bones and joints of the four legs, and the neck and 
skull, are all visible, though not so perfectly developed as in 
the higher vertebrated classes. Tortoises have been ascer- 
tained to live fora hundred years in a domestic state. They 
feed only at intervals, sometimes abstaining from all viands 
for three or four months at a time. They are fond of heat 
will nestle among the ashes under the grate, ot bask in 
the summer sun for days. In — they are very inactive, 
and averse to quick motion; but eti they rousé tip 
and stalk abroad, raised high on tiptoe, and assuming a very 
smart and active air. 

1v. Mr O. Darwin, in his passage over the Cordilleras, thus 
describes a flight of South American locusts:—‘ We ob- 
served to the southward a ragged cloud of a dark reddish- 
brown colour. For some time we had no doubt but that 
it was thick smoke, ing from some great fire on the 
plains. Soon afterwards, we found it was a herd of locusts— 
& species identical or closely resembling the locust of Asia. 
The insects overtook us, as they were travel north- 
ward, by the aid of a light breeze, at the rate, I should 
ona ak of ten or fifteen miles an hour. The main bod 
fi the air from a height of twenty feet to that, as it 

of two or three thousand above the ground. The 
of their a h was that of a strong breeze passing 
through the ri ofaship. The sky, seen through the 
dvanced quard, ppeared like a mezzotinto engraving, but 
the main y was yy ote we to sight. They were not, 
however, so thick but that they could escape from a stick 
moved backward and forward. When they alighted, they 
were more numerous than the leaves in a field, and changed 
the green into a reddish colour. The swarm having once 
alighted, the individuals flew from side to side in eve 
direction. The locusts are not an uncommon in this 
country ; already, during the season, several smaller swarms 
had come up from the sterile plains of the south, where 
Oey eppene to have been bred, and many trees had been 
ly stripped of their leaves. Of course this swarm 
cannot be compared to those of the eastern world, yet it 
was sufficient to make the well-known descriptions of their 
ravages more intelligible. I have omitted, perhaps, the 
most striking part of the scene—the vain attempts of the 
cottagers to turn the stream aside. Many lighted 
and with the smoke, with shouts and waving of 
branches, they endeavoured to avert the attack.’ 

v. ‘One day,’ writes the same author, ‘I was amused by 
watching the habits of a diodon, which was caught swim- 
ming near the shore. This fish is well known to 
the singular power of distending itself into nearly a spheri- 
eal form. Aher having been taken out of the water for a 
short time, and then again immersed 
quantity both of — “ Ry Ray = Schlal aperh the 
mouth, and perhaps likew the bronc’ a 
This effected by two methods—the air is swal- 
and is then forced into the cavity of the body, its 
by a muscular contraction which is 
water, I observed, entered in a 


latter action must therefore depend u 
The skin about the abdomen is much looser t' 


in it, a considerable 


Cuvier doubts whether the diodon in this position is able 
to swim; but not can it thts move forward in a 
straight line, but lik it can turn round to either side. 
This ae oe St effected solely re ae . the 
pecto ns, the g collapsed, and not . From 
the body being buoyed up with so much air, the bronchial 
openings were out of water, but a stream drawn in by the 
mouth constantly flowed through them. The fish having 
remained in this distended state for a short time, generally 
expelled the air and water with considerable force from 
the bronchial apertures and mouth. It could emit at will 
a certain portion of the water, and it appears therefore 
probable that this fluid is taken in partly for the sake of 
regulating its specific gravity. This diodon possessed 
several means of defence. It could give a severe bite, and 
could eject water from its mouth to some distance ; at the 
same time it made a curious noise by the movement of its 
jaws. By the inflation of its body, the papilla with which 
the skin is covered became erect and pointed. But the 
most curious circumstance was, that it emitted from the 
skin of its belly, when handled, a most beautiful carmine 
red and fibrous secretion, which permanently stained ivory 
and paper.’ 

vi. Though the surface of the earth, as it now exists, 
appears very stable and immutable, yet how many changes 
can be traced upon it, even within the periods of authentic 
history! Herodotus mentions that the Athenians hunted 
the wild boar in the forests on Mount Lycabettus, whereas 
now there is scarcely a shrub to be seen growing there. 
Hymettus, Pentelicus, and Par , were also clothed 
to their summits with fruit-trees, now their sides are bare 
rugged rocks, with only a few stunted trees and shrubs. 
The soil must have been gradually washed down to the 

lains by the action of tlie elements. As a proof of this, 
in the plain of Olympia late discoverers have found the 
columns of the temple of Jupiter nearly twenty feet below 
the present surface of the ground. 

In the first century of the Christian era, when Britain 
was invaded by the Romans, the whole central parts of 
the island were either covered with dense forests, or con- 
sisted of lakes and marshes. The clearing and cultivatin 
of the country has not only enhanced the value of the soil, 
but rendered the climate infinitely more wholesome, an 
has tended to elevate the general temperature. The same 
effects have been produ in the vast territories of North 
America within the last three centuries, by the indefati- 
= energies of the Anglo-American colonists. 

having been once superabundant, is now actually 
becoming a scarce commodity in some of the older states. 
In South America, again, very singular changes are being 
effected by the agency of natural powers. in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lima, Mr Darwin mentions the existence of 
& plain now dry and barren, but covered with ruins and 
marks of ancient cultivation. Near it was the dry course 
of a considerable river, whence the water for irrigation had 
formerly been conducted. The gravelly channel and water- 
worn rocks of its former course were distinctly visible, but 
an irruption of the earth forming an elevated ridge of hills, 
had crossed its‘channel, and fairly raised its lower part 
high above its source. The consequence was, that the 
flow of water was directed into quite a different channel, 
and the former fertile valley was left dry and stcrile. On 
the elevated coasts of Peru, the same observant traveller 
remarked in a bed of shale, which had been raised to the 
height of eighty-five feet, along with shells and sea-weed, 
‘a bit of cotton thread, plaited rush, and the head of a 
stalk of Indian corn,’ evidently proving that this elevation 
had taken place since man inhabited this part of Peru. 

Similar changes of the relative level of land and sea have 
also been t: in many situations on the shores of Bri- 
tain. Marine shells, of the same species as those at present 
existing in our seas, have been found in strata now elevated 
several hundred feet above the sea level, evidently showing 
that such elevations have occurred within the present geo- 

cal era, and at periods comparatively recent. us, 
while the ever-ebbing and flowing ocean would appear at 
first view to be continually changing, it is in fact more 
immutable than the land around which it beats, and on 
which it is ever making inroads. 

vu. The following eloquent passage in Mrs Butler's clever 
notes on America, forms one of the best incitements to the 
cultivation of natural science which we have seen :— The 
soil, the banks by the roadside, and broken ridges of ra- 
vines and water-courses, attracted my attention by the 
variety and vividness of their colours—the brightest red 
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and yellow, and then again green and rich warm gravel 

por og T’wuhed T ted toons How much 4 
pleasure of reflection and contemplation is lost to the ig- 

norant, whose outward sense over the objects that 

surround it, deriving from them but half the delight that 

they give the wise and well-informed !—even fancy is at 

fault ; for fancy itself scarce devises images more strange, 

and beautiful, and wonderful, than the reality of things 

presents to those who understand their properties and} 
natures.’ We may add to this the remarks of another’ 
traveller, Dr W. Cumming, who thus concludes his wander-’ 
ings in Egypt and other lands:—‘ My wanderings have 

now come to a close, and this night I conclude my diary. 

What have I gained by all my peregrinations abroad? To 

this question I find no satisfactory answer. One regret 

has always been uppermost in my mind; namely, that the 

education of my youth had been—I will not say neglected, 

but so misdirected. Of what avail were all the days and 

nights I spent hammering over the Greek language ? or if 
I did derive any benefit, was it commensurate with the 

time and labour bestowed ? Had the many valuable hours 

thus applied been devoted to the study of natural history, 

more especially botany, mineralogy, and zoology, I might 

have added to the stores of useful knowledge already in 

the possession of my country ; whereas, ignorant to a great 

degree of these subjects, I return as barren, so far as the 

benefit of others is concerned, as before my departure. I 

blame no one: it was the fault not of individuals, but of 
the system which then prevailed. Thanks to the progress 

of human reason, or rather common sense, things are no 

longer so! Far be it from me to underrate the advantages 

of a classical education, or to deny the refinement and 

elevation of mind that learning can bestow. But if I had 

one advice more earnest than another to give to parents, 

it would be to avoid the indiscriminate teaching of Greek 

to all their sons, without reference to particular apti- 

tudes, under the belief that they cannot be gentlemen when 

grown up without a knowledge of this language.’ 


ELIHU BURRITT, THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH. 


Tue aptitude for learning languages has rarely been so 
remarkably demonstrated as in the case of Elihu Bur- 
ritt, a native of North America, who is at present on a 
visit to England. Of this extraordinary exemplar of 
the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, the follow- 
oe brief account is given in the Manchester Guar- 


Elihu was born in Connecticut in 1811, of humble 
but respectable parents; attended the district school 
for some months yearly, until the age of sixteen, when, 
his father dying, he was apprenticed to a blacksmith, at 
which trade he worked until he was twenty-three; and 
after trying, for a year or two, teaching and other pro- 
fessions, which did not suit his health, he returned to 
his anvil, at which he still labours when at home, de- 
voting all his leisure hours to literary pursuits. ‘ By 
dint of hard labour, he has become a proficient in the 
most difficult languages of Asia, and in many of those 
languages of Europe which are now nearly disused 
and obsolete; among them are Gaelic, Welsh, Celtic, 
Saxon, Gothic, Icelandic, Russian, Slavonic, Armenian, 
Chaldaic, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Sanscrit, and Tamul! 
It was stated, in a public meeting in 1838, by Governor 
Everett, that Mr Burritt by that time, by his unaided 
industry alone, had made himself acquainted with fifty 
languages. Mr Burritt shows no disposition to relax 
from his labours. He usually devotes eight hours to 
labour, eight hours to study, and eight hours to physi- 
cal indulgence and repose; and, by ageenas. this 
course, he enjoys the advantages—vainly coveted by 
many literary men—those connected with “a sound 
mind in a healthy body.” Nor does he confine his 
labours to the mere acquisition of literary wealth : he 
also diffuses it with a liberal hand. He has written 
many valuable articles for periodicals of high standing ; 
he has delivered many lectures which have been replete 
repeatedly listened to by large and highly repectli 
repeatedly to respecta' 
audiences in New York, Phi and other 


places, 
with edification and delight.’ Burritt is now only 


hh people with his own eyes, and judge 
to their character as developed at home. 
of ie sees Sens ne ee 
the pany notice of his intended journey through 


thirty-fi of age, and he is 
ecg tr io fat ont ote 
Nn, 
as 


In one 


* About the Ist of June, we propose, under certain 
conditions, to take steamer or packet for England. On 
our arrival, we propose to take a private hickory staff, 
and travel on, like Bunyan’s pilgrim, through the coun- 
try, at the rate of about ten miles a-day. Passing thus 
leisurely on foot through the agricultural districts, we 
anticipate the opportunity of looking through the 
hedges and into the barn-yards; sometimes into the 
kitchens of the common people; once in a while into a 
blacksmith’s shop, to smite at the anvil. In fact, we 
intend to pull at every latch-string that we find outside 
the door or gate, and study the physiology of turnips, 
hay-ricks, cabbages, hops, &c. and of all kinds of cattle, 
sheep, and swine. We propose to avoid the lions of the 
country, and confine our walks to the low lands of com- 
mon life ; and to have our conversation and communion 
chiefly with the labouring classes. Perhaps we might 
get together a knot of them some moonshiny night, and 
talk to them a little on temperance, peace, and uni- 
verval brotherhood. During such a pedestrian tour, we 
think we might see and hear some things which a per- 
son could not do while whizzing through the country 
on the railway at the rate of thirty miles an hour.’ 

Mr Burritt is tall, thin, and of good address; and no 
one, from his external appearance, would guess him to 
be a blacksmith. He has a fine intellectual counte- 


United Oe eS ing small 
printed slips called ‘ Olive Leaves,’ which are printed 
in incredible quantities, and reprinted in about three 
hundred American newspapers. He expressed himself 
much pleased with England and with English hospita- 
lity, so far as he has seen the one and enjoyed the o ; 
and was very much struck with what he regarded 
the dense population of the country, as seen on the line 
of railway between Liverpool and chester, although 
this tract of country is generally regarded as sparely 
peopled, owing to the mosses and other causes. 


SNOW MOULDS. 


This is the name given to certain curious fungi belong- 
ing to the same division with the mucors, antennarias, and 
other microscopic kinds of mouldiness. One of these was 
first discovered, in the north of Iceland, by Hienemann, 
who has described the genus under the name of Chionyphe ; 
but two other species have since occurred in mye one 
in the neighbourhood of Dresden, and in great a 
It is anal on the snow in clear weather, when the sun 


seasons otive to grass and corn. The 
years in which it is most injurious are those when a deep 
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snow sets in without any previous frost, when it sometimes 
destroys whole crops of corn; and this is so well known to 
the farmer, that in such seasons it is customary in certain 
districts to plough up the hard frozen surface of the snow 
occasionally during the winter. The plant is of a very 
simple structure, consisting merely of branched or jointed 
threads, the ultimate joints of the small lateral branches 
of which at length assume a red tinge, and separate at the 
articulations, producing oblong spores or vessels of fructi- 
fication. It forms white patches a foot or more in diameter, 
made up of a number of smaller circular patches; and when 
the snow melts on the approach of spring, these assume 
here and there a red tint, as if dusted with red powder, in 
aes ope of the ripening of the spores. The snow is 
scarcely melted, when the whole disappears, leaving behind 
a withered plot, which, according to the 
vigour or duration of the parasite, is either completely 
barren, or but slowly recovers its verdure. In some years 
the mould is so abundant that the crops are completely 
destroyed, and there is no other remedy than to sow them 


again. 


COPY OF A GENUINE LOVE-LETTER. 


{The gentleman who sends us the following, states that it was 
copied, with the greatest exactness, from a letter actually sent 
to the female relative of a person in business at Glasgow, by a 
Yorkshire manufacturer, who travelled for orders in his own gig, 
and who happened to see the lady at her friend's house.] 


Glasgow, 16th Nov. 1810. 


Dr Lapy—Since you have been so Highly Recomended 
to Me, My Heart As been a Stranger to Rest, Which In- 
duces, a Wish to Insinuate, My Self Into your Favour, by 
Entruding those Fue Lines under the Umbredge of your 
Abilities, being Modesty Asured of a Favorable Cencor 
from a Lady of Candor and Judgement, wo Can so Truely 
Distinguish and.Scan Over the Errors of Things That may 
Hapen in this Nature, but, I know, not whether You Will 
Prise or Condem Such Freedom from Me a Stranger, to 
a Sence is no Greater Enemy, then Ignorance I 

ope Dr Lady youl Excuse My Freedom, and Should I the 
Good Fortune Share, to have A Little Encouragement 
Towards, My Perseverance, in Futer to Pay You a Visit, 
at — Native Place or to Corespond by Letter beleive I 
will Do it With a Lactrity, For I know My own Intention, 
But, a Stranger To yours, But if your Be the Same as Mine 
and not to Sublime For Me, I will Imbrase the Opertunit 
as quick as Thought, I do Not Mean to Decoy you with 
Such Words as Womon Doe When they Suckel their Chil- 
dren—but what I tell you is a Serious Matter of Fact Now 
After 19th Ist. if Ever I have the Pleasure of seeing you 
opin which at all Depends, upon your Self, in Answering 

y Letters, and Should I have the Honour To Pay you a 
Visit, it will give Me More Pleasure, then a Weeping Her- 
mit, thats Emegrated, From is Cave, Seven Years—He then 
is Pleas’d With the Sight of the Work, but, the Sight of 
you in Dear Lady will Gratify My Humer More Then 
All the World Beside, So I must Conclude With Unfeign 
Comlements For Fear of being to Troublesome, Yours— 
Truely, And Effectless, Lover, and Devoted Hble Servant 


N.B.— Bridle Cutlery, Sadling, Plated Harness, Sign 
Painting Engraving And Copper-Plate, Printing, &e. Car- 
ried on by | “= At ——, Yorkshire, and all its 
Branches in an Emproved Stile, By the Writer Here off 
Respectfull this Greether Sends With Best Respects, to 
All His Friends, and Thanks Them For Their Favours 
~—s CY Hopes Through Merit, Their Friendship Still 


THE ARRACACHA PLANT. 


A report was lately read to the Paris Academy, by M. 
inted to 


—e peat culture, sixteen or seventeen 
one more than the average yield of the 
The root is said to have a fine flavour, and to be 


exceedingly nutritious. 


ater or less |. 


THE POOR MAN’S GRAVE. 


No sable pall, no waving plume, 

No thousand torch-lights to illume ; 

No parting glance, no heavy tear, 

Is seen to fall upon the bier. 

There is not one of kindred clay 

To watch the coffin on its way ; 

No mortal form—no human breast 
Cares where the pauper’s dust may rest. 


But one deep mourner follows there, 
Whocee grief outlives the funeral prayer: 
He does not sigh, he does not weep, 

But will not leave the sodless heap. 

*Tis he who was the poor man’s mate, 
And made him more content with fate— 
The mengrel dog that shared his crust 
Is all that stands beside his dust ! 


He bends his listening ear, as though 
He thought to hear a voice below ; 

He pines to miss that voice so kind, 
And wonders why he’s left behind. 
The sun goes down, the night is come, 
He needs no food—he seeks no home ; 
But stretched upon the dreamless bed, 
With doleful howl calls back the dead. 


The passing gaze may coldly dwell 

On all that polished marbles tell ; 

For temples built on churchyard earth 

Are claimed by richness more than worth ; 

But who would mark with undimmed eyes 

The mourning dog that starves and dies ? 

Who would not ask, who would not crave, 

Such love and faith to guard his grave ? 
—From the newspapers. 


CURRENTS OF THE AIR AND OCEAN, 


We are too apt, perhaps, to form our notions of the t 
atmospheric currents from the character of the winds to 
which we are exposed upon the surface of the earth; but 
a little consideration and observation will enable us to 
correct this prejudice. The lower strata of the inferior 
currents are perpetually opposed by fixed obstacles— 
mountains, hills, rocks, forests, and the works even of 
man—against which they expend most of their force, and 
by which they are deflected and reflected, and broken into 
whirls and eddies, producing, by their momentum, fitful rare- 
factions and ex: ions, which impress us with their cha- 
racter of unsteadiness and irregularity. But it is not so with 
the upper strata or with the superior current. Even in 
stormy weather, the eye can often penetrate through breaks 
in the canopy of clouds, when it may be observed that the 
wind aloft is blowing with such steadiness and smoothness, 
as not to break the form of the lightest cur-clond that 
floats in its bosom, and indicates the velocity of its course. 
The passage of balloons invariably indicates the same 
steadiness of course ; and the experience of every aéronaut 
confirms the fact, that whatever may have been the velo- 
city of his passage, in the upper regions of the air all around 


him was perfect calm. A conflict indeed appears to take | 


place at times at the junction of two opposing currents; 
but these are rare exceptions to the general rule. This 
state of the upper and under surface of the atmosphere is 
not unaptly represented to us by the state of the two 


surfaces of the fathomless ocean, only that the situation of | 


their great disturbances is reversed. The currents of the 
great deep flow in opposite compensating streams, like 
those of the atmosphere. The hot water of the equatorial 
regions flows with various deflections towards the poles, 
and is replaced by an under-stream of cooled water from 
the polar regions. The disturbing forces which are per- 
7 acting upon the surface often mask this move- 
ment; but they extend not to the lower current, which 
flows on undisturbed by the most furious storms, and the 
mighty billows which oscillate above.—Daniell’s Meteo- 


Published by W. and R. Cuamnens, High Street, Edin (also 
98, Miller Street, Glasgow); and ‘ith thele permiasion, te W. 8. 
Orr, Amen Corner, London.—Printed by Brapaury and Evans, 
Whitefriars, London. : 
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